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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 


The recent capture of Bruges by the Allied 
troops adds another victory to the vision in 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Belfry of Bruges”: 


In the market place of Bruges stands the beifry 
old and brown, 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it 
watches o’er the town. 


As the summer morn was breaking, 
lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off its darkness, like the 
weeds of widowhood. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that early 
morning hour, 

But I heard a heart of iron beating in the 
ancient tower. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 
Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of 
the Spurs of Gold. 


Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 
Hoods moving west, 

Saw the great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s Nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
with terror smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the 
toesin’s throat; 


Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and 
dike of sand: 

“I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory 
in the land!” 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The 
awakened city’s roar 

Chased the fantoms I had summoned back into 
their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes; and be- 
fore I was aware, 

Lo! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun- 
illumined square. 


on that 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Sleeping Partners. From the French of 
Sacha Guitry. Triangle sex farce comedy 
of the French boulevards. Repellent and 


ignoble. (Bijou Theater.) 

Le Mariage de Figaro. The Old Dove 
Cote that M. Copeau has transplanted from 
Paris to New York affords a rare chance to 
hear the best of French spoken, while to 
those who cannot follow a rapid fire dialog 
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UI WCU NTU FTUrTUY 


the action and the spectacle of Beaumar- 
ehais’s lively play is a sufficient satisfac- 
tion. (Theatre du Vieux Colombier.) 


Jane Cowl is at her best as Lady Betty 
in Information, Please, a tearless, warless, 
sleuthless play—delightfully human and 
irresistibly funny. (Selwyn Theater.) 


Sometime. Tuneful music and pretty cos- 
tumes compensate in large measure for lack 
of ideas. The overworked plot, too old to 
entertain, can still soothe. (Shubert Thea- 
ter.) 

Not With My Money. A melodramatic 
comedy by Edward Clark—furnishes an 
evening of undiluted pleasure and laughter, 
if you don’t take the plot too seriously. 
(Thirty-ninth Street Theater.) 2 

Perkins gives Ruth Chatterton another 
“Come Out of the Kitchen” role, altogether 
charming. Henry Miller plays a sentimental 
diamond-in-the-rough. Good comedy, well 
acted. (Henry Miller’s Theater.) 


The Better ’Ole. “A fragment from 
Trance in two explosions, seven splinters 
and a short gas attack’”—Captain Bairns- 
father’s cartoons in a musical comedy pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn. The best 
war play yet. (Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter.) 


Teo Ditrichstein is producer and co- 
author as well as actor in the title role of 
The Matinee Hero, a comedy of “o’er-leap- 
ing ambition.” It contains an admirable 
recitation of Hamlet’s soliloquy. ( Vander- 
bilt Theater.) 


A W OR D 


“Continue to stir up aviation. It will win 


JUS T 


the war,” writes Laurence Driggs, aviator 
and expert on aerial warfare, in a per- 
sonal letter from England to the editor of 
The Independent. Mr. Driggs went over 
some weeks ago as correspondent of The 
Independent to write particularly of what 
our Allies are doing in aviation and of the 
air fighting on the western front. Before 
he sailed Mr. Driggs wrote for The Inde- 
pendent “Beyond the Clouds Lies Victory,” 


‘an article based on his own experience in 


manufacturing and operating airplanes 
and “Fifty-three to One,” a story of the 
spectacular career of the Ace of the Allies, 
Georges Guynemer. 

“T have been over the schools and aer- 
dromes of England and thru some of the 
factories where motors and aeroplanes are 
built,” adds Mr. Driggs in his latest letter. 
“Of course I have met scores of pilots, 
many of them old friends, who have told 
me of their work at the front. Have seen 
some of the seaplane stations. Many of the 
details of the training schools and of the 
new types of aeroplanes are of extraordi- 
nary interest, but they cannot be pub- 
lished.” 

Of the facts that can be published, how- 
ever, Mr. Driggs has written an informing 
and intensely interesting article which will 
appear in an early issue of The Inde- 
pendent. 
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“How I Added Ten Years 
To My Lite” 


the average man. Forty years old— 
er a pretty good salary—a wife 
and two children. AndI just can’t afford 
to get sick. My on | needs me—my 
business needs me—and I need myself. 
‘I haven’t been sick in bed for fifteen 
or twenty years, so you see I’m not a 
health fanatic. I’ve been so busy in the 
work-a-day world of business that I 
haven’t given much thought to my health. 
If I felt good one day and bad the next, I 
sort of accepted it as a matter of course. 
Sometimes I may have wondered why I 
should have a headache, or why I couldn’t 
work as hard or with as much enthusiasm 
as in the old days, but by that time the 
headache had vanished and I forgot all 
about it until the next time. 


‘But about a year ago a friend of mine, 
a fine, generous-hearted fellow, and a 
famous athlete in his day, caught cold 
somehow—pneumonia developed—there 
was a weakness of the heart or something 
—and in four days he was gone. 


“TI tell you it set me thinking. Here 
was a man who thought he was in good 
health—who hadn’t been sick within my 
recollection—and yet whose system had 
become so weakened through the strain 
of hard work and middle-age that he had 
nothing in reserve when the crisis came. 


“I talked to the family physician and he 
told me that it was just like the breaking 
up of a ship when it hit the rocks. Nothing 
could save it then. But with the proper 
care all — the voyage, those hidden 
dangers could have been mapped and 
charted— known and understood —and 
easily avoided. 


People Die Too Soon 


“Last year, for instance, more than 
100,000 men and women between the ages 
of 40 and 60 died in the United States from 
diseases of the heart, circulation and kid- 
neys. And the crime.of it is that most of 
these deaths could have been prevented 
or postponed had the people realized the 
danger before it was too late to do any- 
thing but send out distress signals. 


“It is safe to say that two out of every 
three people you meet can save them- 
selves needless suffering and add years 
to their lives simply by going to some 
Human Service Station for periodic health 
examinations. 

“T listened to all this and it came as a 
distinct shock and revelation. I had read 
liow the infant mortality had been de- 
creased through proper understanding 
and preventive measures, and I had as- 
sumed it applied equally to all ages. But 
I was wrong. 

“I determined to undergo a thorough 
physical examination just as soon as I 
could, whether I felt particularly sick or 


‘T GUESS I am what you would call 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER 


not. But the next day something hap- 
pened in the office that required all my 
attention—I put off the examination that 
day and the next—and eventually forgot 
all about it. 


. Taft Among Founders 


‘*More recently, however, I was read- 
ing a magazine article by Cleveland Mof- 
fett. He mentioned the Life Extension 
Institute—told how it was founded by ex- 
President Taft, Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, and other forward-looking men 
to conserve the health of the Nation and 
make life better worth the living. 


“It reminded me of my former resolve 
and that very day I wrote to the Life Ex- 
tension Institute and made arrangements 
for a thorough physical examination in 
my own home town. 


‘‘And such an examination as it was! I 
have never had anything like it in all my 
life. Life insurance examinations? Why 
they can’t be compared with it! The 
Institute didn’t miss a = part of me. 
They tested my heart and lungs and kid- 
neys—took my blood pressure and made 
a microscopic examination of my blood— 
tested my eyes—examined my teeth— 

ored over my personal history blank for 
ese of hereditary diseases—delved into 
my daily living habits—literally made a 
map of my body and my entire life. 


“I tell you frankly that that examination 


has added ten.years to my life. I know 
now the dangers of middle age, but Iam 
facing them neither blindly nor with fear. 
I know where my body is strong and 
where it is weak. I know the hidden 
dangers and the rocks, and my ship will 
never go to pieces from diseases that I 
know nothing of. 


**Nearly 100,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in ail parts of the United States have 
already been examined by the Institute 
and have received its guidance and in- 
structions. ‘ 


“T am writing this to you because I 
think it is something 7 ought to know. 
I am as much opposed to fads and quacks 
as any man who ever lived, and you 
couldn’t get me to go on some nonsensical 
diet for a million dollars. But I see the 
value of periodic health examinations. 


Staff of 5000 Physicians 


“It makes no difference where you 
live. The Life Extension Institute comes 
to you wherever you are. It has its main 
office in New York, a branch office in 
Chicago and a staff of more than 5000 phy- 
sicians throughout the United States. 


“The same questions are asked—the 
same tests made—wherever you take the 
examination. The same extended blanks 
are furnished all examining physicians. 


‘Back of the scientific policy of the In- 
stitute is the advice and counsel of the 
Hygiene Reference Board. You couldn't 
assemble such a weight of expert intelli- 
gence in years under any other conditions. 

‘“‘These men are behind the Life Ex- 
tension Institute because they believe in 
it—because it was organized on a broad 
humanitarian basis—because two-thirds 
of the profits are set aside in a trust fund 
for health propaganda of a national scope. 


“That is one reason why the cost of the 
Institute’s service is so low. Fora very 
moderate sum — geta thorough physical 
examination—three additional urinalyses 
at intervals of three months—hygienic 

idance and instructions — Keep. Well 

ulletins—monthly health journals— 
gratuitous advice on any questions you 
may choose to ask about personal hygiene. 


Don’t Wait Too Long 


“It is a great thing. You may realize it 
even as I did, and yet keep putting it off 
from day to day. But my advice to you is 
—don’t wait! Another six months—a year 
eee in my case it would have 

een too late. I would not be writing 
this message to you today. 


“Right now is the best time to say: 
‘I’m going to learn more about the Life 
Extension Institute. It costs me nothing 
to write for full particulars, and who 
knows but that the signing of this coupon 
will save me months of useless pain and 
suffering. Certainly it is worth trying.’” 

HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, of Yale 
Chairman, Hygiene Reference Board ‘ 
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President 
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The Life Extension Institute has a Hy- 
giene Reference Board of 100 leading sci- 
entific men, including the Surgeon-Gen- 
erals of the Army and Navy, and U. S. 
Public Health Service ; several ex-Presi- 
dents of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; Commissioners of Public Health, 
and others interested in the public wel- 
fare. Matters of scientific policy and edu- 
cational material used in the Institute’s 
service are submitted to this Board for 
opinion. A complete list will be furnished 
on application. 

More than 100 prominent business houses 
have asked the Life Extension Institute to 
examine their vital, important employees. 
Foreign representatives of the American Red 
Cross, the Y. M.C.A., the Y. W.C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus and the Salvation Army 
have been examined before going over-seas. 
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GERMANY “OFFERS” PEACE 


October 20, 1918. 

In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of the occupied 
territories, the German Government has started from the 
assumption that the procedure of this evacuation and of the 
conditions of an armistice should be left to the judgment of 
the military advisers and that the actual standard of power 
on both sides in the field has to form the basis for arrange- 
ments safeguarding and guaranteeing the standard. 

The German Government suggests to the President to 
bring about an opportunity to fixing the details. It trusts 
that the President of the United States will approve of no 
demand which would be irreconcilable with the honor of 
the German people and with opening a way to a peace of 
justice. 

The German Government protests against the reproach of 
illegal and inhuman actions made against the German land 
and sea forces and thereby against the German people. For 
the covering of a retreat, destructions will always be neces- 
sary, and are, in so far, permitted by international law. 
The German troops are under the strictest instructions to 
spare private property and to exercize care for the popula- 
tion to the best of their ability. Where transgressions occur 
in spite of these instructions the guilty are being punished. 

The German Government further denies that the German 
Navy in sinking ships has ever purposely destroyed lifeboats 
with their passengers. The German Government proposes 
with regard to all these charges that the facts be cleared up 
by neutral commissions. 

In order to avoid anything that might hamper the work 
of peace, the German Government has caused orders to be 
dispatched to all submarine commanders, precluding the 
torpedoing of passenger ships, without, however, for technical 
reasons, being able to guarantee that these orders will reach 
every single submarine at sea before its return. 

As the fundamental conditions for peace the President 


characterizes the destruction of every arbitrary power that 
can separately, secretly, and of its own single choice disturb 
the, pence of the world. To this the German Government 
replies : 

Hitherto the representation of the people in the German 
Empire has not been endowed. with an influence on the 
formation of the Government. 

The Constitution did not provide for a concurrence of the 
representation of the people in decision on peace and war. 
These conditions have just now undergone a fundamental 
change. A new Government has been formed in complete 
accord with the wishes of the representation of the people, 
based on the equal, universal, secret, direct franchise. 

The leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag are 
members of this Government. In future no’ Government 
can take or continue in office without possessing the confi- 
dence of the majority of the Reichstag. 

The responsibility of the Chancellor of the empire to the 
representation of the people is being legally developed and 
safeguarded. The first act of the new Government has been 
to lay before the Reichstag a bill to alter the Constitution 
of the empire so that the consent of the representation of 
the people is required for decisions on war and peace. 

The permanence of the new system is, however, guaran- 
teed not only by constitutional safeguards, but also by the 
unshakable determination of the German people, whose vast 
majority stands. behind these reforms and demands their 
energetic continuance. 

The question of the President, with which he and the 
Governments associated against Germany are dealing, is 
therefore answered in a clear and unequivocal manner by the 
statement that the offer of peace and an armistice has come 
from a Government which, free from arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible influence, is supported by the approval of the over- 
whelming majority of the German people. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


October 23, 1918. 


Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the 
German Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms 
of peace laid down in his address to the Congress of the 
United States on the eighth of January, 1918, and the prin- 
ciples of settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses, 
particularly the address of the twenty-seventh of September, 
and that it desires to discuss the details of their application, 
and that this wish and purpose emanate, not from those who 
have hitherto dictated German policy and conducted the 
present war on Germany’s behalf, but from ministers who 
speak for the majority of the Reichstag and for an over- 
whelming majority of the German people; and having re- 
ceived also the explicit promise of the present German Gov- 
ernment that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed forces, 
the President of the United States feels that he cannot de- 
cline to take up with the governments with which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is associated the question of 
an armistice. 

He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only 
armistice he would feel justified in submitting for considera- 
tion would be one which should leave the United States and 
the powers associated with her in a position to enforce any 
arrangement that may be entered into and to make a renewal 
of hostilities on the part of Germany impossible. The Presi- 
dent has, therefore, transmitted his correspondence with the 
present German authorities to the governments with which 
the Government of the United States is associated as a belli- 
gerent, with the suggestion that, if these governments are 
disposed to effect peace upon the terms and principles indi- 
cated, their military advisers and the military advisers of 
the United States be asked to submit to the governments 
associated against Germany the necessary terms of such an 
armistice as will fully protect the interests of the peoples 
involved and insure to the associated governments the unre- 
stricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the 
peace to which the German Government has agreed, provided 
they deem such an armistice possible from the military point 
of view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their 


acceptance by Germany will afford the best concrete evidence 
of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles 
of peace from which the whole action proceeds. 

he President would deem himself lacking in candor did 
he not point out in the frankest possible terms the reason 
why extraordinary safeguards must be demanded. Significant 
and important as the constitutional changes seem to be 
which are spoken of by the German Foreign Secretary in 
his note of the twentieth of October, it does not appear that 
the principle of a government responsible to the German 
people has yet been fully worked out or that any guarantees 
either exist or are in contemplation that the alterations of 
principle and of practise now partially agreed upon will be 
permanent. Moreover, it does not appear that the heart of 
the present difficulty has been reached. It may be that future 
wars have been brought under the control of the German 
people, but the present war has not been, and it is with the 
present war that we are dealing. It is evident that the Ger- 
man people have no means of commanding the acquiescence 
of the military authorities of the empire in the popular will, 
that the power of the King of Prussia to control the policy 
of the empire is unimpaired; that the determining initiative 
still remains with those who have hitherto been the masters 
of Germany. 

Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends now on 
plain speaking and straightforward action, the President 
deems it his duty to say, without any attempt to soften what 
may seem harsh words, that the nations of the world do 
not and cannot trust the words of those who have hitherto 
been masters of German policy, and to point out once more 
that in concluding peace and attempting to undo the infinite 
injuries and injustices of this war the Government of the 
United States cannot deal with any but veritable repre- 
sentatives of the German people who have been assured of 
a genuine constitutional standing as the real rulers of Ger- 
many. If.it must deal with the military masters and the 
monarchical autocrats of Germany now, or if it is likely to 
have to deal with them later in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace 
negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leav- 
ing this essential thing unsaid. 


GERMANY REPEATS HER PLEA 


October 27, 1918. 


The ‘German Government has taken cognizance of the 
answer of the President of the United States. 

The President is aware of the far-reaching changes which 
have been carried out and are being carried out in the 
German constitutional structure, and that peace negotiations 


are being conducted by a People’s Government, in whose 
hands rests, both actually and constitutionally, the power 
to make the deciding conclusions. The military powers are 
also subject to it. 

The German Government now awaits proposals for an 
armistice, which shall be the first step toward a just peace, 
as the President has described it in his proclamation. 
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We ask the indulgence of our readers for the unavoidable delay in publication of the October 26 issue of The 

Independent and the omission of the November 2 issue. It is the first time in the seventy years of its existence 

that The Independent has failed to make its weekly appearance, and we have done everything in our power to 

keep this record unbroken. A strike of press feeders thruout New York City was begun on Monday morning, 

October 21, which prevented the printing of monthly and weekly publications in New York City during the 

following eight days. We have made this issue of The Independent, dated November 9, much larger than its usual 
size in order to include in it a complete review of the two weeks instead of one 


PUT GERMANY ON PROBATION 


1, 1919. If God reigns it will be dictated. If Gott 
reigns it will be negotiated. 

When this point has been determined the peace table will 
be set. There will be many matters to consider. If the peace 
has been dictated German militarism will have surrendered 
and it will be necessary to decide what military and naval 
establishment Germany shall be permitted to perpetuate. 
The Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs will have been 
scrapped as royal families, and it will be necessary to say 
what worldly possessions and social standing, if any, they 
shall be permitted to enjoy. Among many other matters 
then to be taken up three are outstanding and of tremen- 
dous import. 

Shall Germany be punished for her measureless wicked- 
ness? Anger says “yes.” The instinct of vengeance says 
“yes.” But the calmer reason of civilization will say “no.” 
Civilization is not vindictive. It has no desire to inflict suf- 
fering for no other end than to gratify passion. It has no 
wish to destroy the products of human toil, to lay waste 
cities, to mutilate works of art, to desolate homes. Therein 
it differs from Kultur. Vengeance will not be included in 
the terms of peace. 

Shall Germany be made to pay a just bill of damages? 
If there is to be no vengeance there will be no merely 
punitive indemnities. But the restoration of Belgium, of 
France, of Serbia, of Peland will be costly. Is Germany to 
be made to bear this cost, or is she to be let off? Powerful 
interests outside of Germany will be at work, they are at 
work now, to let her off. They care nothing for justice, 


Pi will be dictated, or negotiated, before August 


nothing for the rights of the desolated peoples whose intol- 
erable losses and sufferings cry out for redress. They care 
only to resume business as usual. . 

Shall Germany be admitted forthwith into a league of 
nations created to safeguard the peace of the world? The 
humanitarians say “yes.” The international socialists and 
a powerful group of international capitalists clasp hands 
and say “yes.” France and Great Britain shut their jaws and 
say “no.” In this antagonism of interests lies deadly peril 
to the league and.the hope for which it stands. 

Never in the history of politically organized mankind has 
so much been at stake. Not even in the days of darkness 
when the German armies were in gunshot of Paris, was 
civilization in graver danger. 

What is the sailing course between Scylla and Charybdis? 
Happily it is clear and straight, tho narrow. 

Germany must be put on probation until she has made 
restitution to the peoples. that she has desolated, and has 
reconstructed and democratized her own political life. 

Let there be no vengeance. Let there be no closing of the 
door of repentance and return. Let her not be excluded for 
all time from the family of nations. But let her be told in 
terms that cannot be mistaken: “You must first make good. 
You must not only prove your sincerity, you must actually 
pay the bill of damages that the world holds against you. 
You cannot enter the league of nations now. When you have 
discharged your obligations and the score is wiped off the 
slate, and you have established a people’s government in 
which the world can have confidence, you will be welcomed 
and admitted, but not before.” 


A CHALLENGE TO GERMANY 


clinches his argument to the last nail. He culminates 

the correspondence by bringing squarely before the 
German people the question whether they will go down with 
Kaiserism to irretrievable ruin or by freeing their land 
from the incubus make peace upon the terms that he has 
prescribed. He wants not merely the evacuation of Belgium 
but the evacuation of the throne. All thru the mazes 
of this most complicated of conflicts he has stuck like a 
bulldog to his main object, to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy—even in Germany. This phrase when he first 
enunciated it, mortally offended some of our friends over 


Ye President’s ringing reply to the German note 


the water. Reactionary British organs sneeringly remarked 
that it was more important “to make the world safe 
from democracy.” But the common people heard him gladly, 
not only in England and France, but in Germany and Aus- 
tria. More and more he has become the spokesman for the 
liberal elements of the world as his far-sighted policy was 
gradually unfolded. If any one will compare in tone and 
substance the Allied peace terms (published in The Inde- 
pendent of January 22, 1917) with the President’s metro- 
politan speech (published in The Independent of October 12, 
1918) he will see what a change America’s entrance has 
made in war issues as well as in the military situation. 
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The President begins his note by a recapitulation of all 
the concessions Germany has made and all she has prom- 
ised to make. Then he again points out “in the frankest 
possible terms” that he cannot trust “those who have hith- 
erto been masters of Germany” and that he does not be- 
lieve that their power has yet been permanently overthrown. 
Therefore there can be no cessation of military measures 
unless such “extraordinary safeguards” are demanded as 
to leave Germany incapable. of further resistance in case 
she does not comply with the conditions proposed by her op- 
ponents. Finally he points out that so long as the present 
“military masters and monarchical autocrats” remain in 
power there can be no peace negotiations but only a de- 
mand for “surrender.” 7 

This is simply a succinct reiteration of what he has al- 
ways held, that there should be two sets of peace terms, 
one for unregenerate Germany, sullen, revengeful and still 
controlled by an unscrupulous aristocracy, and the other set 
to be offered to the German people if after making repara- 


tion they prove themselves fit to enter the society of nations.. 


He has previously explained under what conditions Ger- 
many or any other nation should be admitted to such a 
society and they are not easy conditions. 

From what little we hear of Germany’s internal affairs 
it is evident that this note is likely to prove a powerful 
stimulus to the forces now at work undermining the old 
regime in Germany. Doubtless the President knows more 
than the outside world what effect it will have. He has put 
plainly the alternatives before the German people; either 
they must make good their profest acceptance of all his 
conditions of a durable peace or if they insist upon retain- 
ing a dominant monarchical and military caste they would 
have no choice but surrender. Germany would in the latter 
case be an outlaw among nations and doubtless be kept 
under permanent military subjection, or at least surveil- 
lance. Under such circumstances, and however completely 
defeated and humiliated, Germany would still be a menace 
to the world. Consequently the President prefers that Ger- 
many should take the other alternative and unreservedly 
accept his peace conditions. 

There is something better than “unconditional surrender” 
and that is surrender on our own conditions. We prefer the 
acceptance in advance of the American terms rather than 
the imposition afterward of the Allied terms. Suppose the 
Germans should unconditionally lay down their arms today. 
The peace terms would then be imposed by an Allied Council 
in which the United States might not be represented or 
might have one vote in twenty. The terms imposed would 
not be those of the Allied note of January, 1917, but the 
more questionable demands and plans which have since then 
found acceptance in Allied circles. The President in the iast 
paragraph admits that if the German people continue in 
their fatuous affection for militarism and autocracy there 
will be no alternative but surrender, but he hopes for some- 
thing better, namely, complete compliance with his own 
terms and full acceptance of his program of reconstruction. 
This alternative he therefore puts foremost. 

Our hopes go with the President, for he has forced to 
the front the two issues that The Independent has been 
most earnestly advocating, the overthrow of autocracy and 
the establishment of a League of Nations. And we believe 
that there is a good chance of his success provided he re- 
ceives the united support of his own people regardless of 
political party. The Kaiser has proffered his sward not to 
Lloyd George or Clemenceau or Orlando, but to Wilson. 
If the President had declined to consider it he might have 
lost his chance to carry out the American policy of world 
organization. 

One point in his program he has virtually won already, 
the abolition of secret diplomacy. When he first proposed it 
the idea shocked the diplomatists of the old world. They 
declared it absurd and impossible. But Mr. Wilson stuck to 


it He tabooed whispering. He insisted upon discussing the 
most delicate questions in a voice loud enough to reach 
Berlin. He has the American faith in publicity. When you 
know you are right on any question, the more talk about it 
the better. He curtly declined the Austrian proposal for a 
secret and unbinding conversation but he is willing to dis- 
cuss these questions publicly with Vienna—perhaps also 
with Budapest. Open warfare in the field, open warfare in 
diplomacy, these are the two changes since America en- 
tered the war. 

The President’s diplomacy has won a second victory in 
checking the plunder and demolition of French and Belgian 
towns. He has promise of a third victory in profest inten- 
tion of Germany to limit the depredations of the U-boats. 
The note of October 14, in which he made these demands, 
was’ severely criticized by some of his political opponents, 
and he was threatened with impeachment if he pursued the 
policy of free and open discussion. But the people for whom 
we are fighting do not think so. “Wilson saved Bruges” 
said the Town Clerk. 

Some folks are obviously more interested in the war 
than its objects. Art for art’s sake. War for war’s sake. 
They would rather have a splendid victory than to secure 
better results by a diplomatic peace. It would undoubtedly 
have been much more exciting for us to have seen Bruges 
besieged and carried by assault with the belfry crashed 
down by our shells or the enemy’s mines than to have the 
Germans tamely walk out and the British quietly walk in. 
But the war is not being run for the amusement of those 
of us who stay at home. The President’s note accomplished 
what a 42-centimeter gun could not do: it: rescued Bruges 
without destroying it, and that without sacrificing any 
moral principle or relinquishing any military advantage. 

The President keeps clear the distinction between an 
armistice and negotiaticns. Either one might be granted 
without the other. The military authorities will have to 
decide whether anything can be gained by granting an 
armistice. The civil authorities will have to decide whether 
anything can be gained by continuing peace negotiations. 
But the President has made it plain that the conditions of 
the armistice must be such—not only as to retain our pres- 
ent military advantage—but “to make a renewal of hostili- 
ties on the part of Germany impossible.” We may trust 
Foch to see that these conditions are fully complied with. 
An armistice so safeguarded would involve placing no de- 
pendence whatsoever upon Germany’s good faith or good in- 
tentions, but would leave us “in a position to enforce any 
arrangements that may be entered into.” 

With this as his sole recommendation the President 
passes the German proposal on to the Allies. Because he 
has gradually come into a position of leadership we are apt 
to forget that the Allies heve, after all, the deciding voice. 
They could make peace at any time and on any terms with- | 
out considering America. But they could not continue the 
war, at least with the same success, without America. That 
is, the President holds the war power but not the peace 
power. He must secure the codperation of the Allies to 
carry thru his program. The United States is not signa- 
tory to the Pact of London of September 5, 1914, binding 
each one of the Allies not to make peace without the con- 
sent of all the others. We call them “our allies” in the loose 
popular acceptation of the word because they are friends 
and fighting with us, but we know that there is really no 
alliance. Because a man is in love with a lady and works 
with her in some common cause, he is not thereby entitled 
to regard her as his wife. The President has been called 
pedantic because he is careful to speak of “our co-belliger- 
ents” or “associates,” but it is a necessary distinction and 
must be borne in mind now when we are discussing peace 
terms. Some people think we should sign the Alliance, but 
nobody can say that we have. The Allied nations have been 
brought continually closer to one another and closer to the 

















CARTOON COMMENT 


KAMERAD! 


























THE 
GERMAN 
ATTITUDE 
NOW 


The soldier be- 
low stands for 
several tens 
of thousand 
Germans who 
have cried out 
“Kamerad” to 
the advancing 
Allies in the 
fighting of the 
past two 
weeks. Car- 
toon by Wal- 
ter de Maris 
in “Judge” 











UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER — 
EITHER WAY 

The “New York Tribune,” in this cartoon 

by Darling, stresses the point that Wil- 

helm has reached the end of his rope; if 

he does not surrender now military defeat 

will inevitably bring him to terms soon 


IN THE SAME MANNER 
The cartoon below, drawn by Kirby in 
the “New York World,” takes no pains to 
conceal its contempt of the German an- 
nouncement that government by the peo- 
ple has displaced the Kaiser’s rule 

















MUSIC HATH CHARMS—? 


The “Passing Show” of London enjoys 
@ smile at Jerry’s expense and implies 
at the same time considerable skepticism 
as to the efficacy of the peace fiddle 


THE ONE WAY OUT 


“Unconditional Surrender” is the sign 
over the doorway thru which Fritz must 
go before he can smoke his peace pipe. 
“No smoking on the premises,” says the 
commander-in-chief of the Allied arm- 
ies in France. Cartoon (below) by 
Marcus in the “New York Times” 
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United States thru their common experiences in the present 
war. The President’s peace terms have continually gained 
acceptance among all countries. This is, therefore, not the 
time to discuss such differences as still remain between the 
American program and the policies of our associates. 

The President has undertaken the most stupendous task 
any man ever attempted, not merely the termination of the 
Great War on fair and equitable terms, but the reconstruc- 
tion of the world system on a basis of freedom and justice. 
It may be too big a task for him. It may be too big for 
any human being. But if he fails it should not be for lack 
of sympathy and support from his own people. 


THE FIFTEENTH TERM 


RESIDENT WILSON has laid down fourteen terms 
P as the basis of a just and lasting peace. 

We respectfully submit that as the fifteenth term 
he demand that all the art treasures stolen by the Germans 
from the galleries and homes of France and Belgium be 
returned to their rightful owners. 


BURY THE HATCHET 


OW that the election is over let us all do what we 
N can to close the breach caused by the recent irrup- 

tion of party politics. It is doubtful whether the 
newly elected Congress will come into office before the main 
terms of peace are virtually settled, but it is important that 
in the difficult and delicate negotiations upon which we are 
now entering the United States shall have a single aim. 
This should be attained not by overruling the minority mem- 
bers but by cordially admitting them to the councils of the 
Administration. 

A durable peace cannot be made by a majority vote. A 
true American ‘foreign policy cannot be constructed out of 
a party platform. The more Democrats and Republicans 
differ the more essential it is that both should be considered. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 


HE Great War appears not as the destroyer but as 

the creator of nations. Bellona has given birth to a 
dozen new states within the last two years and tho 

some were stillborn and some are not likely to survive the 
diseases of infancy, yet others show a strength like Her- 
cules in his cradle and bid fair to outgrow and outlive their 
elders in the family of nations. A man who had been on 
an Arctic expedition or in solitary confinement for the last 
two years would be astonished when he opened the paper 
for the first time to find that the United States was pleiged 
by its President to continue war with Austria-Hungary 
until the establishment of the independence of two countries 
which he had never heard of and could not find on the map, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia. But he could hardly have 
been more surprized than the average Englishman and 
Frenchman on January 10, 1917, when in the reply of their 
governments to the President’s note they read that one of 
the primary and necessary objects for which they had been 
fighting for the past two and a half years was the libera- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovaks. This might have been well known 
to the whole civilized world, as the Allies’ note stated, but 
it obviously was not known to the man in the ranks who 
was doing the fighting or to the man in the ranks at home 
who was backing him. In fact it is not six months since a 
United States Senator was, according to Washington gossip, 
heard to inquire who were those folks with the unpronounce- 
able name and where they lived. Not that there was any- 
thing wrong about the inquiry. Would that all senators were 
as anxious for information and took the same direct method 
of getting it. The addition of the word Tchécoslovaques to 
the Slavs, Rumanians and Italians who sought to be lib- 
erated from foreign domination was apparently an after- 


thought, for the Czecho-Slovaks are Slavs and we may sur- 
mize that its insertion was due to the timely suggestion of 


‘the astute Professor Masaryk or some other member of the 


Bohemian National Committee who happened to be in Paris 
when the note was drafted. But however the Czecho-Slovak 
cause got into the list of the war aims, we may be glad 
that it was there, for it belonged there. It presaged the 
wider formula of the President—“to make the world safe 
for democracy.” It was one of the things which the English 
and French were fighting for then and which we were to 
fight for later, tho neither they nor we realized it at that 
time. It has added both moral and military strength to our 
cause. The Czecho-Slovaks in Russia have kept control of the 
vertebral column of that country, the Siberian Railroad. 
The Czecho-Slovaks in Austria-Hungary have deserted from 
the army and defied the Government. The Czecho-Slovaks in 
America have aided us with men, money, enthusiasm and 
statesmanship. Masaryk in Washington is worth an extra 
regiment in France. The United States contains seven mil- 
lion Czecho-Slovaks, Jugoslavs and Poles besides Ukrainians, 
Italians and Rumanians equally eager to liberate from 
Austro-Hungarian domination the brethren they have left 
behind. The Czecho-Slovak Declaration of Independence that 
we publish on another page is worthy to rank with our own 
of 1776. It bears the marks of being “made in America” 
and if it can be realized in Europe it will in itself have 
justified our participation in the war. 

We hope that the Poles and Jugoslavs will soon come out 
with a democratic declaration that sounds as promising to 
the American ear. Hitherto they have talked too much 
about “restitution” and “restoration” to suit a people who 
look forward rather than back. Americans have no desire 
to see reéstablished upon earth the Commonwealth of Cas- 
imir or the Empire of Czar Dushan. Neither are they great- 
ly interested in the rivalry of the Radziwills for the throne 
of Poland or of the Karageorgevitches and Obrenovitches 
for the throne of Serbia. The United States has “recognized 
in the fullest manner the justice of the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the Jugoslavs” and Czecho-Slovaks, and therefore 
the American people are greatly interested to see that the 
form of government and society proposed to be set up does 
not contain such antiquated and obstructive institutions as 
shall render the new-gained freedom nugatory. 

The conspicuous omission of the Poles from the Presi- 
dent’s reply to Austria-Hungary has caused alarm among 
the Poles. But President Wilson was the first to champion 
the cause of a united and independent Poland in the days 
when the Allies, for fear of offending the Czar, were silent 
on the subject. The American people have sympathized with 
Poland from the days of its partition. So we do not believe 
either the President or the people will abandon the Polish 
cause now when it appears possible of realization. But if 
the Polish propaganda is to prosper in America it must be 
cleared from all appearance of sectarian, class and racial 
exclusiveness. The Poles must prove themselves free from 
the faults that brought about the downfall of their com- 
monwealth, the disposition to internal dissensions and the 
inability to get on well with their neighbors. 

America is trying to call into existence a new Middle- 
Europe to balance the old Middle-Europe “made in Ger- 
many.” The aim is to make a belt of independent states 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic and cutting off 
the Germans of Austria and Germany from the Slavic lands 
on which they hoped to prey. But to bring together a 
dozen proud and patriotic nationalities, burdened with hered- 
itary animosity and divided by rival interests, requires 
great tact and mutual self-sacrifice. It could only be done on 
American soil where these races join in common citizenship. 
It can only be done on a democratic basis. The meeting in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on October 25 is a triumph 
of statesmanship and a good augury of a future federation 
of the world. 

Of the three nationalities now appealing for American 
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support in establishing their independence the Poles started 
with the advantage of a century of American sympathy for 
the dismemberment of their country. The American people 
had seen Serbia ruthlessly overrun before their eyes and de- 
sired to have it reinstated and enlarged by the accession of 
the other Jugoslavs remaining under Austrian rule. But the 
Bohemians had been submerged for three hundred years and 
they were hardly recognizable when they reémerged under 
the novel name of Czecho-Slovaks. The American people who 
are too timid to ask for a toothbrush or a talcum powder 
until they have seen it spelled out syllable by syllable could 
not be expected to shout “Hurrah for Czecho-Slovakia!” 
without previous practice. This awkward cognomen is partly 
due to linguistic accident and partly to political exigence. 
The old familiar name “Bohemia” has, like the name “Ser- 
bia” a territorial rather than a racial significance and is 
too small to cover the ethnical entity on which the modern 
concept of nationality is founded. The new nation aims to 
include the Czechs inhabiting the Austrian provinces of 
Bohemia proper, Moravia and Silesia as well as the kindred 
Slovaks inhabiting the adjoining part of Hungary. The 
Slovak language is only dialectically different from the 
Czech or Bohemian, but the differences were purposely in- 
tensified during the nineteenth century in order to keep the 
Hungarian branch of the race apart from the Austrian. Even 
in America the Slovak and Czech newspapers are distinct, 
altho either people can read the other language. Professor 
Masaryk, the head of the provisional government, is a Slo- 
vak. The Slovaks being inferior to the Czechs in numbers, 
wealth and education, are naturally insistent upon equal 
rights and recognition. The spelling “Czech” is neither na- 
tive nor English. It is a Polish form of the word, foisted 
upon the world by the persistence of Viennese journalists. 
The true Bohemian spelling “Cech” is impossible to our 
newspapers for lack of type with inverted caret over the 
C to represent Ch. The final ch. is sounded like the German 
guttural or the Scottish ch as in “loch,” but to the ordinary 
ear is hardly distinguishable from plain k. If then Cech 
were simply transliterated Chek or Check no one would 
stumble over the pronunciation and the cause could gain 
many adherents who are now afraid to talk about it. 

The name “Bohemian” is objected to because of its his- 
torical limitations and connotations, and because it is of 
Celtic, not of Slavic origin. Also there is a feeling that the 
word has been spoiled by its association with gipsies and 
the restaurants of the Latin Quarter of Paris and Green- 
wich Village of New York. But a good old word is not so 
easily spoiled and we hope that the constituent assembly 
will adopt the Republic of Bohemia as the designation of 
the nation. Shakespeare has been laughed at for three hun- 
dred years because he laid a scene of the “Winter’s Tale” 
on “the coast of Bohemia.” But perhaps he was merely in 
advance of his times, for President Wilson promises “ac- 
cess to the sea” for all the nations hitherto earth-bound. 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 
T= idea that the captured German colonies should 








not be treated as the spoils of victory at the coming 

Peace Conference is gaining converts on all sides. It 
is approved by President Nicholas Murray Butler as well 
as by the British Labor party. Says Dr. Butler: 


Why should not the German colonies, together with other 
undeveloped portions of the earth’s surface, which under ordinary 
circumstances would become a prey to that form of colonization 
which is really only economic exploitation, be placed under the 
administrative control of the coming League of Nations, and be 
administered by organs of that league solely in the interest of the 
inhabitants of these territories? To return the German colonies 
to German sovereignty is unthinkable in view both of the use 
which the Imperial German Government has made of its power 
over these territories in the past, and of the effect upon the 
Union of South Africa and the Commonwealth of Australia of 
any such proposal. 

On the other hand, to permit them to become mere derelicts 








in the world is equally impossible. A practicable course seems 
therefore the one that is now proposed, namely their control: by 
the organs of a League of Nations and their administration in 
the sole interest of their own inhabitants with a view to improv- 
ing their physical, mental, moral, economic, and political condi- 
tions so that sooner or later they will become self-governing 
peoples. 

This is precisely the suggestion which we made in a long 
editorial in The Independent of December 15, 1917. We 
then said, and it is more timely now than when we wrote it: 


But why should not this League of Nations, when constituted, 
be put in control of all territories conquered by the Central 
Powers or the Allies. We have particularly in mind, however, 
the backward nations and the undeveloped and unorganized 
nations of the earth. The profits from what has been mere 
exploitation of natural resources will furnish under enlightened 
and stable international supervision abundant funds for the 
development of these territories in communication, industry, edu- 
eation and all other elements of civilization. If practicable 
it would solve at once the most difficult problems before the 
world, some of which would seem almost incapable of negotiated 
solution on any other basis. 


The time has come when all the free peoples of the earth 
must realize that no one people is well intentioned enough, 
or wise enough, to hold in subjection another people who are 
of compact population and who occupy well-defined terri- 
tory, even tho that subject people may be backward and un- 
civilized. Only the family of free nations has the right to 
administer the necessary restraints and corrective meas- 
ures; and on it devolves the duty of educating and civilizing. 








THE UNITED STATES UNITED 


r ve aim of the founders of the nation was “to form 
a more perfect union and provide for the common 
defense.” 

The aim of the preservers of the nation was to maintain 
“liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

The ideals for which they fought are being realized in 
the present war. E pluribus unum is not a mere motto but 
an accomplished fact. The proof of it is to be seen in every 
day’s newspaper. No state is missing from the Honor Roll 
of those who died for their country: 


Alabama—Pvt. Oscar F. Coley. 

Arizona — Pvt. Daniel W. 
Thomas. 

Arkansas—Pvt. Henry C. Go- 
sell. 

California—Corp. D. H. Kitt. 

Colorado—Pvt. Duffey Demp- 
sey. 

Connecticut—Pvt. John Bull. 

Delaware—Sgt. D. C. Harri- 
son. 

District of Columbia—Lieut. 
F. H. M. Cash. 

Florida—Pvt. W. C. Morris. 

Georgia—Sgt. Bernard Green. 

Idaho—Pvt. Bruce McMillan. 

Illinois—Pvt. Kostis Alamano- 
viez. 

Indiana—Corp. Byron C. Cox. 

Iowa—Corp. Donald E. Porter. 

Kansas—Wagoner H. Gotschall. 

Kentucky—Corp. J. Candle. 

Louisiana—Pvt. James Cascio. 


Maine—Pvt. Lucien L. Arse- 
nault. 

Maryland—Pvt. F. F. Hein- 
buck. 

Massachusetts — Sgt. J. M. 
Beatty. 


Michigan—Pvt. Frank Schnei- 
der. 
Minnesota—Pvt. G. M. Hanson. 


Mississippi — Pvt. Lindsay 
Barnes. 

Missouri—Pvt. Leonidus Mun- 
day. 


Montana—Corp. Allen E. Coffin. 
Nebraska—Pvt. BE. C. Ripple, 
Jr. 


Nevada—Sgt. Henry F. Marsh. 

New Hampshire—Pvt. W. M. 
Myers. 

New Jersey—Lieut. 
Groogan. 

New Mexico—Pvt. V. P. Ehiy. 

New York—Pvt. E. Pilawski. 

North Carolina—Pvt. Geo. Har- 


Earl J. 


rel. 
North Dakota—Pvt. C. C. An- 


nis. ; 
Ohio—Lieut. C. S. Baxter. 
Oklahoma—Cook Boyd W. Alli- 
son. 
Oregon—Pvt. M. G. De Wolf. 
Pennsylvania—Corp. Harry F. 
Wood. 


Rhode Island—Pvt. George 
Burns. 

South Carolina—Pvt. Paul B. 
Ragsdale. 


South Dakota--Pvt. Ernest T. 
Birch. 
Tennessee—Sgt. 
wards. 
Texas—Pvt. Arnold C. Pich. 
Utah—Lieut. R. H. Clapp. 
Vermont—Pvt. C. W. Crippen. 
Virginia—Pvt. David W. Pow- 
ers. 
Washington-—Pvt. 
ker. 
West Virginia—Pvt. Duwayne 
E. Kellar. 


Garrett HEid- 


Lloyd Par- 


Wisconsin—Corp. Irvin DB. 
Dickey. 
Wyoming — Sgt. Leonard O. 
Purkey. 


Porto Rico—Pvt. C. Hidalgo. 
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The Reconquest In the three months 
. since the offensive 

of Belgium started on July 15, 
the Allies regained 3000 square miles 
of territory and captured 380,000 
prisoners and 3500 cannon and 40,000 


gram from Herbert Hoover the recov- 
ered French territory contains a pop- 
ulation of 1,500,000 and tlie Belgian 
territory 800,000. . 
In the week since October 15 the 


ever before, for the Germans have 
been swept out of western Belgium 
and many important places have been 
retaken, among them Bruges, Ostend, 
Thielt, and Zeebrugge in Belgium, and 
Lille, Valenciennes and Tournai in 
France. We give on another page an 
account of the occupation of Lille as 
seen by an eye-witness. In many cases 
the Germans retreated too hurriedly 
te destroy their military structures or 
to remove all of their guns and ammu- 
nition. The 38 centimeter gun which 
had been bombarding Dunkirk from 


machine guns. According to a cable- 


Allied gains have been greater than . 
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near Ostend, twenty-five miles away, 
was captured intact. 

Most of the German troops were 
successfully extricated from the Bel- 
gian coast, but 15,000 of them were 
cut off by the rapid advance of the 
Belgian, British and French forces to 
Bruges and Eecloo, and were hemmed 
in against the Dutch frontier. The 
Dutch took down the electric barrier 
along the boundary and allowed them 
to enter, when they were disarmed and 
interned. Some thousands of Belgian 
and British troops cut off by the Ger- 
mans when they took Antwerp in 1914 
have been interned in Holland ever 
since, and now the Germans will be 
added to the list of the involuntary 
guests of the neutral buffer state. 

The raising of the Belgian flag on 
the frontier was greeted with great en- 
thusiasm by the Dutch on the other 
side of the boundary line. This brings 
Holland into land communication with 
France for the first time in four years 
and also opens up the sea for the half 
million tons of shipping held in the 





Dutch ports because of the menace of 
U-boats and mines. The German de- 
stroyers and submarines in Ostend and 
Zeebrugge escaped from these ports 
and managed somehow to elude the 
British warships watching the coast. 

While the Germans are rapidly with- 
drawing from the Belgian coast on the 
north and giving way slowly from the 
Aisne front in the south, they are hold- 
ing on stoutly to the sector between 
Maubeuge and Laon. Here for a 
stretch of forty miles there is a divi- 
sion to a mile, or half a million men 
altogether, said to be a heavier con- 
centration of forces than has ever 
been known before. But the British 
striking in the middle of this sector 
took Solesmes and Le Cateau and crost 
the river Selle. Four thousand prison- 
ers and a large quantity of war ma- 
terial were captured. The Americans 
are aiding the British in these difficult 
operations. That the fighting has been 
heavy may be seen from the fact that 
the British casualty lists are now aver- 
aging about 5000 names a day. 



























































CZECHO-SLOVAK 


At this grave moment, when the Hohenzollerns are offer- 
ing peace in order to stop the victorious advance of the 
Allied armies and to prevent the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, and when the Hapsburgs are promis- 
ing the federalization of the empire and autonomy to the 
dissatisfied nationalities committed to their rule, we, the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, recognized by the Allied 
and American Governments as the Provisional Government 
of the Czecho-Slovak State and nation, in complete accord 
with the declaration of the Czech Deputies made in Prague 
on January 6, 1918, and realizing that federalization, and, 
still more, autonomy mean nothing under a Hapsburg 
dynasty, do hereby make and declare this our Declaration 
of Independence. “= 
. ° + + - * os 7 * * 

We cannot and will not continue to live under the direct 
or indirect rule of the violators of Belgium, France, and 
Serbia, the would-be murderers of Russia and Rumania, the 
murderers of tens of thousands of civilians and soldiers of 
our blood, and the accomplices in numberless unspeakable 
crimes committed in this war against humanity by the two 
degenerate and irresponsible dynasties. 

We will not remain a part of a State which has no 
justification for existence, and which, refusing to accept the 
fundamental principles of modern world-organization, re- 
mains only an artificial and immoral political structure, hin- 
dering every movement toward democratic and social progress. 
The Hapsburg dynasty, weighed down by a huge inheritance 
of error and crime, is a perpetual menace to the peace of 
the world, and we deem it our duty toward humanity and 
civilization to aid in bringing about its downfall and destruc- 
tion. 

We reject the sacrilegious assertion that the power of the 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties is of divine origin; 
we refuse to recognize the divine rights of kings. Our 
nation elected the Hapsburgs to the throne of Bohemia of 
its own free will, and by the same right deposes them. We 
hereby declare the Hapsburg dynasty unworthy of leading 
our nation, and deny all of their claim to rule in the Czecho- 
Slovak land, which we here and now declare shall henceforth 
be a free and independent people and nation. 

We accept and shall adhere to the ideals of modern democ- 
racy, as they have been the ideals of our nation for cen- 
turies. We accept the American principles as laid down by 
President Wilson: The principles of liberated mankind, of 
the actual equality of nations, and of governments deriving 
all their just power from the consent of the governed. We, 
the nation of Comenius, cannot but accept these principles 
exprest in the American Declaration of Independence. the 
principles of Lincoln, and of the declaration of the rights 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


of man and of the citizens. For these principles our nation 
shed its blood in the memorable Hussite wars years ago; 
for these same principles,’ beside her allies, our nation is 
shedding its blood today in Russia, Italy, and France. _ 

We shall outline only the main principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak nation. The final decision as to 
the Constitution itself falls to the legally chosen representa- 
tives of the liberated and united people. ‘i 

The Czecho-Slovak nation shall be a republic. In constant 
endeavor for progress, it shall guarantee complete freedom 
of conscience, religion, and science, literature and art, speech, 
the press, and the right of assembly and petition. The Church 
shall be separated from the State. Our democracy shall rest 
on universal suffrage. Women shall be placed on an equal 


footing with men, politically, socially, and culturally. The - 


rights of the minority shall be safeguarded by proportional 
representation. National minorities shall enjoy equal rights. 
The Government shall be parliamentary in form and. shall 
recognize the principles of the initiative and referendum. 
The standing army shall be replaced by militia. 

The Czecho-Slovak nation will carry out far-reaching 
social and economic reforms. The large estates will be re- 
deemed for home colonization. Patents of nobility will be 
abolished. Our nation will assume its part of the Austro- 
Hungarian pre-war public debt. The debts for that war we 
leave to those who incurred them. 

In its foreign policy the Czecho-Slovak nation will accept 
its full share of responsibility in the reorganization of East- 
ern Europe. It accepts fully the democratic and social prin- 
ciples of nationality and subscribes to the doctrine that all 
covenants and treaties shall be entered into openly and 
frankly without secret diplomacy. 

Our Constitution shall provide an efficient, rational, and 
just Government, which shall exclude all special privileges 
and prohibit class legislation. 

Democracy has defeated theocratic autocracy. Militarism 
is overcome—democracy is victorious—on the basis of democ- 
racy mankind will be reorganized. The forces of darkness 
have served the victory of light—the longed-for age of 
humanity is dawning. 

We believe in democracy—we believe in liberty—and 
liberty evermore. 

Given in Paris, on the 18th of October, 1918. 

Proressor THoMAs G. MASARYK, 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 
GENERAL Dr. MILAN R, STEFANIK, 

Minister of National Defense. 
Da. EDWARD BENES, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Interior. 
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CUTTING THE SPINAL COLUMN OF THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

The capture of Aleppo by the British completes 

their command of Palestine and Syria and 

breaks the connection between Constantinople 

and Bagdad. The ports of Jaffa and Haifa are 

in the possession of the British and Beyrut of 


the French 
— The indignant protest 
a of President Wilson 


against the wanton de- 
struction of property by the Germans 
in their retreat has saved many vil- 
lages and towns in France and Belgium 
from ruin. Following the receipt of the 
American note the German army com- 
mand announced that to bring “mili- 
tary measures into accord with the 
steps taken for the conclusion of peace 
the German armies have received or- 
ders to cease all devastation of places 
unless they are absolutely forced to 
follow this course by the military situ- 
ation for defensive reasons.” 

In accordance with the promise 
made to the President the Germans 
have abandoned their former policy of 
laying waste the country behind them 
in order to prevent pursuit. Lille, the 
largest and richest of the cities of 
northern France, was found uninjured 
by fire or explosives when the British 
entered it. The belfry of Bruges, fa- 
mous from Longfellow’s poem, rang 
out its bells in welcome of its rescu- 
ers. M. Victor, the town clerk, said to 
the first correspondents to enter the 
city: 

President Wilson saved Bruges. The 
President’s reply caused a marked change 
in the German attitude. Thus the com- 
mandateur had notified some two score 
leading citizens ten days ago that they 
would be removed as hostages. We were 
conducted to the station for, departure 
when suddenly a counter order for our re- 
lease came from General Headquarters. 
The enemy carefully refrained from injur- 
ing buildings or works of art and confined 
his destruction to the arsenal and his own 
depots. 

The Germans began the evacuation 
of Pelgium by taking away all their war 
material. Unoccupied houses were 
stript of their furniture and valuables, 
but occupied houses were respected. 





The munition plants and other factories 
were mostly denuded of their machin- 
ery. Food supplies have been taken 
away, leaving little or nothing for the 
inhabitants to live on. All able-bodied 
males between fifteen and fifty were 
deported when the Germans retired. 
Every household has a horrible tale to 
tell of privations and oppression of the 
four years of German rule. Careful ac- 
count has been kept of all confiscations 
and damage done by the Germans in 
order to make up the bill to be presen:- 
ed at the peace conference. According 
to official Belgian figures the local con- 
tributions and fines levied by the Ger- 
mans in Belgium from August, 1914, 
to October, 1918, amount to $517,000,- 
000. The Germans took out of Belgium 
during the first five months of the war, 
according to their own estimates, ma- 
chinery and raw material to the value 
of $400,000,000. The damage done to 
Belgium since may amount to more 
than a billion dollars. 


At eleven o’clock in the 
The Entrée forenoon of October 17, 
to Ostend two hours after the Ger- 
mans left, a British airplane alighted 


on the beach at Ostend and was imme- . 


diately surrounded by a joyful crowd. 
Shortly after, Admiral Sir Robert 
Keyes entered the harbor in a whaler, 
but soon withdrew because the pres- 
ence of his flotilla of destroyers drew 
the enemy’s fire. But the King and 
Queen of the Belgians could not longer 
restrain their eagerness to enter the 
seaport, so they were brought from 
Dunkirk to Ostend in the British de- 
stroyer “Termagant,” flying the Bel- 
gian flag. 


About 25,000 of the original 45,000 
inhabitants were found remaining in 
Ostend when it was released. The city 
has been as gay in war as it was in 
peace, for it was the favorite rest place 
for the German officers and soldiers on 
leave. 


The most strategic victory 
Fernald yet achieved in Turkey is 

the occupation of Aleppo 
by the British cavalry on October 26, 
for this city is close to the point where 
the railroad running south to Jerusa- 
lem joins the railroad connecting Con- 
stantinople with Bagdad. Aleppo was 
held by 12,000 troops under a German 
commander, Field Marshal Liman vin 
Sanders, but on the approach of the 
British cavalry and armored cars he 
withdrew 10,000 of his men, leaving 
only a rearguard of Turks to hold the 
place until he got clear of it and then 
to burn up the station and railroad 
stock. 

General Allenby’s progress thru 
Palestine and Syria has been rapid 
and uninterrupted. Starting on the 
night of September 18 he encircled and 
captured the Turkish armies between 
Nazareth and Jericho and then ad- 
vanced to Damascus, which he took on 
October 1. This netted him more than 
71,000 prisoners and 350 guns, while 
his Arab allies under King Hussain 
took 8000 more. Among those cap- 
tured were the commanders of five di- 
visions and more than 3000 German 
and Austrian troops including 206 of- 
ficers. 

The French naval forces on October 
7 took Beyrut. This is the port of 
that part of Syria which was long ago 
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The Germans have evacuated the Belgian coast as far as the boundary of Holland. The Belgian 


Government has been established at Bruges. The British have made h 


eadway against strong 


resistanee east of Le Cateau and Solesmea. The shaded area shows gains over last year’s line 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN APPEAL 
' FOR PEACE 


October 7, 1918. 

The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has waged war always and solely as a 
defensive war and repeatedly given documentary evidence of its readiness to stop 
the shedding of blood and to arrive at a just and honorable peace, hereby addresses 
itself to his Lordship [Monseigneur in the French text] the President of the 
United States of America, and offers to conclude with him and his Allies an 
armistice on every front on land, at séa, and in the air, and to enter immediately 
upon negotiations for a peace for which the fourteen points in the message of 
President Wilson to Congress of January 8, 1918, and the four points contained 
in President Wilson’s address of February 12, 1918, should serve as a foundation, 
and in which the viewpoints declared by President Wilson in his address of Septem- 
ber 27, 1918, will also be taken into account. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY 


October 19, 1918. 

The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro-Hungarian Government that 
he cannot entertain the present suggestions of that Government because of certain 
events of utmost importance, which, occurring since the delivery of his address of 
the eighth of January last, have necessarily altered the attitude and responsibility 
of the Government of the United States. Among the fourteen terms of peace which 
the President formulated at that time, occurred the following: 

X.—The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

Since that sentence was written and uttered to the Congress of the United 
States, the Government of the United States has recognized that a state of belliger- 
ency ewvists between the Czecho-Slovaks and the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires and that the Czecho-Slovak National Council is a de facto belligerent 
Government clothed with proper authority to direct the military and political affairs 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. It has also recognized in the fullest manner the justice of 
the nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

The President is, therefore, no longer at liberty to accept the mere “autonomy” 
of these peoples as a basis of peace, but is obliged to insist that they, and not he, 
shall be the judges of what action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment will satisfy their aspirations and their conception of their rights and destiny 
as members of the family of nations. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY ACCEPTS THE TERMS 


October 28, 1918. 

In reply to the note of President Wilson of the 19th of this month, addrest to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government and giving the decision of the President to 
speak directly with the Austro-Hungarian Government on the question of an 
armistice and of peace, the Austro-Hungarian Government has the honor to 
declare that equally with the preceding proclamations of the President, it adheres 
also to the same point of view contained in the last note upon the rights of the 
Austro-Hungarian peoples, especially those of the Ozecho-Slovaks and the Jugo- 
slave. 

Consequently, Austria-Hungary accepting all the conditions the President has 
laid down for the entry into negotiations for an armistice and peace, no obstacle 
exists, according to the judgment of the Austro-Hungarian Government, to the 
beginning of these negotiations. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government declares itself ready, in consequence, with- 
out awaiting the result of other negotiations, to enter into negotiations upon pegce 
between Austria-Hungary and the States in the opposing group and for an imme- 
diate armistice upon all Austro-Hungarian fronts. 

It asks President Wilson to be so kind as to begin overtures on this subject. 














ear-marked to go to France whenever 
the Ottoman Empire should break up. 

General Marshall, who is in command 
of the British army at Bagdad, has be- 
gun again to move up the Tigris. The 
Turks were defeated near Kerkuk, 155 
miles from Bagdad, and are retreating 
on Mosul, near ancient Nineveh. If 
they fail to make a stand here the Brit- 
ish from Mesopotamia may continue 
westward until they join General Al- 
lenby’s forces at Aleppo. 


: sv ‘;F och has seized the time 
sun Sve dvhen Austria-Hungary 
was in greatest demor- 
alization and discouragement to order 
an attack from the Italian front. This 
sector has been comparatively quict 
ever since last June, when the Austrians 


on the Piave 


launched what they intended to bring 
them a complete victory, but instead 
suffered ignominious defeat. The Itai- 
ians took 30,000 prisoners and more 
than regained their ground. 

The new offensive was started at 
sunrise on October 24 and by the end 
of the day the Italians had taken 2000 
prisoners. This was followed by 9000 
prisoners on the second day and 7000 
on the third. The first point of at- 
tack was about the Mount Grappa mas- 
sif, which forms the barrier between 
the Brenta and Piave rivers. Here is 
where the Austrians tried to break thru 
in June and succeeded at first in tak- 
ing Mount Grappa. Now the Italians 
retaliate and have ousted the Austrians 
from their stronghold on Mount Per- 
tica, just north of Grappa. 









The Italians have also succeeded in 
crossing the Piave River between Mon- 
tello and Nervesa. Further east the 
British troops captured some islands 
in the river and on the west the 
French gained ground near Asiago. 

The Piave was crost on a thirty-mile 
front on Sunday and within two days 
the enemy’s front was penetrated to a 
depth of seven miles. Ohio troops 
joined in the offensive. King Victor 
Emanuel crost the river with a regi- 
ment of Bersaglieri and was greeted 
with cheers by the Austrian prisoners 
as well as Italian troops on the further 
bank. 


The Federalization In an effort to 

on ‘Dated meet the demands 

of the subjected 

nationalities for independence the Em- 

peror of Austria has decided to con- 

vert Austria into a confederation of 

self-governing states. The manifesto 

issued by Kaiser Karl to his people on 
October 18 reads in part: 

The terrible struggles in the world war 
have thus far made the work of peace im- 
possible. The heavy sacrifices of the war 
should assure to us an honorable peace, on 
the threshold of which, by the help of God, 
we are today. 

We must therefore undertake without 
delay the reorganization of our countr 
a natural and therefore solid basis. Such 
a question demands that the desires of the 
— peoples be harmonized and real- 


Austria must become, in conformity with 
the will of its people, a confederate state 
in which each nationality shall form on the 
territory which it occupies its own local 
autonomy. 

This does not mean that we are already 
euvisaging the union of the Polish terri- 
tories of Austria with the independent 
Polish state. 

The city of Trieste with all its surround- 
ings shall in conformity with the desire 
of its population be treated separately. 

This reconstruction, which in no way 
affects the integrity of the countries under 
the holy crown of Hungary, will guarantee 
the independence of each individual nation- 
al state. It will, however, also effectively 
protect common interests and will bring 
them to bear wherever a community is a 
condition of vital importance for individual 
states. 

This contession probably comes too 
late, for as President Wilson points out 
in his note to Austria, these nationali- 
ties have passed beyond the stage when 
they might have been willing to accept 
autonomy, and they now demand com- 
plete independence. The United States 
on September 3, 1918, recognized the 
Czecho-Slovak National Committee, 
under the presidency of Professor 
Masaryk, as a belligerent government, 
and this recognition has been con- 
firmed by England, France, and Italy. 
The United States and the Allies have 
also recognized the justice of the na- 
tionalistic aspirations of the Jugoslavs. 
The Poles will oppose this solution be- 
cause it stipulates that the Polish dis- 
tricts of Austrian Galicia are not to be 
allowed to unite with independent Po- 
land. The Italians of Trieste who want 
union with Italy will not now be con- 
tent with autonomy. The provision that 
the federalization is not to be extended 
to Hungary will please the Magyars 
but will disappoint the Rumanians and 
Slovaks of Hungary. The Germans of 
Austria, fearing that they will be lost 
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in the rise of the new nationalities, 
have organized the “German state of 
Austria,” and already formed a na- 
tional assembly composed of the Ger- 
man deputies in the Austrian Reich- 
rath. As president of this provisional 
government Karl Seitz, leader of the 
German Socialists in Austria, has been 
chosen. 


When Dr. Wekerle, 
pees Breaks the Hungarian Pre- 

with Austria mier, announced in 
the Hungarian Diet that Austria was 
going to be federalized it precipitated 
one of the wildest.scenes of that tu- 
multuous body. The deputies exchanged 
epithets like “blackguard,” “liar,” “trai- 
tor,” “slave,” until the chairman had 
to adjourn the session. Ex-Premier 
Tisza, whom a young official tried to 
shoot the day before on the steps of 
Parliament, shouted at the Opposition: 
“You are Entente agents!” to which 
Martin Novassy answered “We are 
friends of the Entente.” 

On resuming the sitting an address 
to the King was presented declaring: 

Hungary feels herself to be in full accord 
with the ideas spreading thruout the world 
along the lines of the noble principles of 
President Wilson’s address. Hungary must 
be completely independent, must have gen- 
eral electoral suffrage, and the relations 
between nationalities in the country must 


be governed by the principles enunciated 
by President Wilson. 


Count Michael Karolyi; president of 
the Hungarian Independent party and 
leader of the Opposition in the Diet, 
denounced the policy of the Govern- 
ment before the outbreak of the war 
and since, and demanded that peace 
negotiations be begun at once by Hun- 
gary without regard to Austria or Ger- 
many. He declared that the war had 
been brought on by the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia at the desire of the 
German Emperor and might easily 
have been avoided: 


The rejection of the British proposal for 
the occupation of Belgrade and a settle- 
ment of the entire Balkan question at a 
European conference was striking proof 
that Austria wanted war. Our policy dur- 
ing the war was worse than before the war. 
We might have concluded peace times with- 
out number, but we never trod the path of 
sincere peace. When we saw Germany would 
not yield and the entire world in revolt 
against Germany’s policy, we ought to have 
followed this lead. Our monarch desired 
to take this course, but he had a Diplo- 
matic Corps whose incapacity from the 
start made success impossible. 

Count Karolyi arraigned the Germans 
for their ruthless submarine warfare 
and said that the main mistake of the 
Government was in underestimating 
America. 

Premier Wekerle, in replying to 
Count - Karolyi, defended the Govern- 
ment and said that it had created in 
Germany a sentiment favorable to 
peace. 

The King having refused to concede 
Hungarian independence, Count Ka- 
rolyi declared his intention to enforce 
a complete separation from Austria. 
The Hungarian National Council at 
Budapest, of which Karolyi is the head, 
has set up as a free and independent 
Government and will demand separate 
recognition at the peace council. 


m The next step in the 
Austria Accepts transformation of 
American Terms the Jjyal Monarchy 
was to replace the existing Govern- 
ment by pronounced pacifists. Profes- 
sor Lamasch, who becomes Austrian 
Premier in place of Baron von Hus- 
sarek, and Count Apponyi, who be- 
comes Hungarian Premier in place of 
Dr. Wekerle, were before the war 
leaders. in tHe international movement 
for world peace and a league of na- 
tions. They will therefore be disposed 
to work with President Wilson for this 
aim. The Emperor has also removed 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Baron Burian, and appointed Count 














+ THE GREAT WAR 


October 17—Hungarians in Diet de- 
mand reparation from Austria. 
Allies enter Ostend, Zeebrugge and 
Thielt. 


October 18—Kaiser Karl proclaims 


federalization of Austria. British 
advance beyond Le Cateau. 
October 19 — Germans _ evacuate 


Bruges. President replying to Aus- 
trian note calls for independence of 
Czecho-Slovaks and Jugoslavs. 


October 20—British cross Selle River. 
Denmark demands plebiscite of 
Schleswig. 


October 21—German note accepts 
Wilson’s terms. French reach Dan- 
ube at Vidin. 


October 22—British reach Valen- 
ciennes. Americans gain north of 
Grand Pré. 

October 23—Président replying to. 
German note refers armistice to 
Allies. Reichstag apnrroves of Ger- 
man peace overtures. 


October 24—Italian drive on Piave 
started. British take 9000 prisoners 
on Scheldt front. 


October 25—President appeals to peo- 
ple for support in congressional 
election. Croatian troops mutiny at 
Fiume. 


October 26—British take Aleppo. 
American First Army has taken 
20,000 prisoners north of Verdun. 


October 27—Germany accepts Presi- 
dent’s terms and asks for armistice. 
British take Kerkuk, 156 miles 
northwest of Bagdad. 

October 28—Austria appeals to Presi- 
dent for immediate peace on Ameri- 
can terms. French break thru Hund- 
ing line at Guise. 

October 29—War Council meets at 
Versailles with Colone] House as 
American representative to deter~ 
mine armistice conditions. Turks 
evacuate Baku. 

October 30—Italians go seven miles 
beyond Piave and take 25,000 pris- 
oners. Czecho-Slovak National Coun- 
cil in control of Prague. 
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ITALIAN DRIVE ON AUSTRIAN FRONT 


The Italians, aided by British, French and American one. have broken thru the Austrian lines along the Piave River and in the highlands 


between the Piave and the Brenta. The la 


test news, as we go to press, is that they have reached Vittorio 
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“LE JOUR DE GLOIRE EST ARRIVE” IN ST. MIHIEL 


One of the war achievements of which America can be ever proud was the victory of Pershing’s 
troops in driving back the Germans from the salient of St. Mihiel. The French people of St. Mihiel 


in this photograph are celebrating their emancipation from slavery to the Boche 


. French flags, 


hidden against this day, can at last be hung in sight; an old Frenchman is tearing down the sign 
that made this building a hospital for Germans 


Andrassy, a Hungarian. The first act 
, of the new Foreign Minister was to 
send a note to Washington declaring 
his complete acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s peace conditions and expressing 
adherence to the point: of view to 
which the President in his reply had 
called attention, that is, the rights of 
the Austro-Hungarian peoples, espe- 
cially those of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugo-Slavs. 

This was followed next day by a 
note from Count Andrassy appealing 
directly to Secretary Lansing to inter- 
vene with the President in favor of an 
immediate armistice, and repeats his 
assurances that “we accept all the 
points and principles laid down by 
President Wilson in his various decla- 
rations, and are in complete accord 
with the efforts of President Wilson to 
prevent future wars and to create a 
League of Nations. We have taken 
preparatory measures, in order that 
Austrians and Hungarians may be able, 
according to their own desire and with- 
out being in any way hindered, to make 
a decision as to their future organiza- 
tion, and to rule it. Since the accession 
to power of Emperor King Charles, his 
immovable purpose has been to bring 
an end to the war.” 


Each successive reply from 
the President has added 
to the consternation of the 
ruling class in Germany. His significant 
reference in his last note to the power 
exerted by the “King of Prussia” in 
the affairs of the German Empire 
pointed out a possible solution that the 
German people were predisposed to 
consider. The tacit dropping of the 
word “Imperial” from the customary 
phrase, “the Imperial German Govern- 
ment,” in the later correspondence on 


Turmoil in 
Germany 


both sides is another straw showing: 


how the wind blows. When Dr. Kar! 
Liebknecht, the Socialist member of the 
Reichstag, was released from the prison 


to which he had been confined for op- 
posing the war, he was received in a 
carriage filled with flowers and taken 
thru the streets in triumph by a crowd 
shouting for a republic. The National 
Zeitung of Berlin says: “President Wil- 
son has answered quickly. Well, if ever 
Emperor William’s invocation that God 
be with him is in season, it is right 
now.” The Frénkische Tagepost says: 

Had the Kaiser followed the example of 
some of the greatest monarchs and appar- 
ently of his own free will divested himself 
of power his position in history would have 
been other than it will be when in obe- 
dieuce to President Wilson’s demands he 
will have to resign his throne and end his 
life somewhere or other as a private indi- 
vidual. f the Emperor must go 
let him go at once. 

Herr Haase,gleader of the Indepen- 
dent Socialists, demanded in a Reichs- 
tag speech a republican form of gov- 
ernment and this demand is echoed by 
Socialist papers and platforms thruout 
the country. The Volkzeitung, the or- 
gan of the Nuremburg Socialists, says: 
“The German people are searching for 
the guilty. The Pan-Germans and 
Junkers are silent today, but we do not 
forget that they are the great war in- 
citers in Germany and have led the 
German people to disaster. To the gal- 
lows with the guilty, whoever they may 
be!” 

The Kaiser is rumored to have said 
that he was willing to become a hered- 
itary president like the kings of Eng- 
land, Belgium and Italy. When some- 
thing of the kind was suggested in the 
Reichstag the Socialist Deputy Hoff- 
mann raised an uproar by exclaiming: 
“You seem to wish the King of Prus- 
sia should exchange his crown for a 
tall hat.” 

Anton Stychel, a Polish deputy in the 
Reichstag, declared that President Wil- 
son was the benefactor of humanity 
and the savior of the Poles from Ger- 
man oppression. 

Maximilian Harden, the outspoken 





editor of Die Zukunft (The Future}, 
says; 


I hope von Tirpitz will be put on trial 
as soon as possible. There must be limits 
for what human beings can do to one an- 
other. As to Belgium, the war started on 
our part with a piece of trickery ; so I have 
never gloried in our military victories 
which were the fruits of dishonor. But to- 
aE pate are no longer scraps of paper. 

e must dissolve the confederation of the 
German states. It is too expensive. Our 
debt is now 200,000,000, marks. Our 
grandchildren’s children will be born only 
to work it off. 


Mathias Erzberger, formerly leader 
of the Catholic opposition but now ad- 
mitted to the Cabinet, has publicly ex- 
prest his great regret over the torpe- 
doing of the “Leinster” and declared 
that the whole Government shares his 
viewpoint. He adds: 


Just here it has been shown how right 
the German proposal was for the comple- 
tien of an immediate armistice, I think with 
sorrow of the thousands and thousands of 
refugees who are now flying roofless from 
Lille, and of those who may suffer need 
lessly in the last hours. It is unthinkable 
that now, when the door of peace slowly 
begins to open, unfortunate women and 
children should suffer because of the will 
for war, the cessation of-which should now 
only be a question of days. 


Herr Erzberger was one of the few 


* German public men who in 1915 openly 


deplored the sinking of the “Lusitania” 
and he has always opposed the U-boat 
cepredations. 


More __ convincing 
evidence of change 
than the utterances 
of the radicals is the fall of Luden- 
dorff, who in the last year or two has 
superseded Hindenburg as _ military 
dictator of the German Empire. It was 
Hindenburg who urged the opening of 
peace negotiations against Ludendorft. 
who wanted to stick it out to the bitter 
end. 

The German Vice-Chancellor von 
Payer shows a sense of the situation 
in his frank admission to the Reichs- 
tag: 

We need confidence, not merely at home : 
we need the confidence of foreign countries. 
even the confidence of our enemies. For 
we want peace and we need it. Our enemies 
distrust our sincere intention to conclude 
a peace of justice. They mistrust us main 
ly on the ground of many events in the past. 
concerning which we cannot take it amiss 
of them if they have certain doubts. What 
we need in order to be able to exist is au 
unequivocal, honest, and straightforward 
policy. That alone can promote our welfare 
in the future. 

It has been doubted whether Ger- 
many could have meant to accept all 
of the President’s fourteen points be- 
cause one of them insisted that the 
wrong done to France in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine “should be righted.” 
But Dr. Solf, the new Foreign Minister, 
expressly states that as these terri- 
tories are mentioned in the program 
accepted “we agree to the regulation 
of these questions by peace negotia- 
tions” and further that “we will loyally 
and in the sense of complete justice and 
fairness fulfil the program in all direc- 
tions and at all points.” 

As an earnest of good intentions a 
new Governor has been appointed for 
Alsace-Lorraine, Karl Hauss, who de- 
clares that the future of the population 
must be decided by a vote of the popu- 


Proposed 
German Reforms 
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lation and that it is the mission of the 
two provinces to form a point of recon- 
ciliation between France and: Germany 
and “to collaborate in establishing a 
compromise between the two civiliza- 
tions called to work in common for the 
safety and prosperity of humanity” 
The old Governor, Dr. von Dallwitz, 
and his secretary were as usual dec- 
orated on their retirement, which moves 
Vorwarts, the Socialist journal, to re- 
mark that instead of decorations they 
should have had a sign hung on their 
necks reading: “These are the men who 
have robbed Germany of the affection 
of Alsace-Lorraine.” 

All the Belgian political prisoners 
have been ordered released. Among 
them is Burgomaster Max of Brussels, 
who was imprisoned for trying to de- 


fend his people. According to Foreign - 


Minister Solf the representatives of 
the Belgian relief organization, Com- 
missioner van Bree and the Spanish 
Minister Villalobar, found on their visit 
to Valenciennes and Tournai that the 
German military authorities were do- 
ing everything in their power to alle- 
viate the condition of the fugitives and 
residents in the bombarded towns. 

The changes proposed to democratize 
the German constitution in accordance 
with the demands of President Wilson 
are: 


First—War can only be declared with 
‘ the sanction of the Reichstag and Bundes- 
rat. 

Second—The Chancellor can remain in 
power only while he possesses the confidence 
of the Reichstag. 

Third—The Chancellor will be responsi- 
ble for the political actions of the Kaiser, 
and the Chancellor and Ministry will be 
responsible for their tenure of office to the 
Reichstag and Bundesrat. 

Fourth—The appointment, promotion, 
and dismissal of officers of the army and 
navy can be effective only by the signature 
of the Chancellor. The Minister of War 
will be held responsible for the same by the 
Reichstag. 


The Siberian 
Campaign 


The international expe- 
dition to Vladivostok 
has succeeded with un- 
expected ease in getting in touch with 
the Czechoslovak troops in the interior 
and in gaining control over both 
branches of the Siberian Railroad. But 
the further aim of supporting the 
Czechoslovaks on the Volga and re- 
establishing the front against Germany 
appears less possible of attainment 
than formerly. Indeed, the Czechoslo- 
vaks may be obliged to withdraw al- 
together from European Russia. In 
that case the Allied front would have 
to be established at the Urals instead 
of at the German boundary as was 
hoped. The new army raised by the 
Soviet Government appears to be 
stronger than was apprehended. It has 
driven the Czechoslovaks from Samara, 
where the Siberian Railroad crosses 
the Volga River, and now threatens 
Ufa, where an anti-Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was recently set up. The Bolshe- 
viki are also said to be gaining south 
of the Siberian line about Orenburg 
and Astrakhan and beyond in Turke- 
stan. Oa the north of the Siberian line, 
however, the Czechoslovaks defeated 
the Bolsheviki in their attempt to re- 
capture Ekaterinburg. A thousand of 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE GERMAN RETREAT 


The enemy’s involuntary evacuation of Belgium and France has progressed so rapidly lately that 
the British have had to build new railroads to keep moving their men to the front 


the Bolsheviki were killed in this battle 
and three armored trains and sixty ma- 
chine guns were captured. 

Some progress appears to have been 
made toward getting together the rival 
factions in Siberia altho, according to 
the London Times, this has been ac- 
complished largely thru the power of 
the Czechs who are supporting the 
Cadet or monarchist party and elimi- 
nating the socialistic elements. The 
Vladivostok Government, which has 
hitherto been too socialistic to suit the 
Allies, is now reported to have joined 
with the Omsk Government, which now 
inclines toward the Cadets. General 
Horvath, who recently attempted a mon- 
archical ‘coup d’état at Vladivostok, 
has been reinstated in his position as 
general manager of the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad and will have charge of 
Allied dealings in the Far East. Vladi- 
vostok has been placed under martial 
law by Colonel Butenko and a similar 
regime has been established on the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad by the Czech 
commander, Colonel Gaida, who has 
threatened with instantaneous execu- 
tion any railroad man or telegrapher 
who strikes or incites others to strike. 

The Czechoslovaks blame the Ameri- 
cans severely for not sending forces to 
the Volga and so saving them from a 
withdrawal from European Russia in 
face of the Bolsheviki. But in financial 
aid the United States has been gen- 
erous. The American Government has 
contributed $5,000,000 to President 
Masaryk and provided $3,000,000 worth 
of supplies for the Czechoslovak armies, 
besides $5,000,000 for Russian relief. 


In The Senate Finance Com- 

mittee, continuing its re- 
Congress vision of the House Rev- 
enue bill, decided on October 16 to rec- 
ommend a stamp-tax of two cents on 
every bank check; and allowed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury $60,000 with 
which to pay for expert advice, in lieu 
of the proposed advisory commission. 
On the 17th it relieved the President, 


and all Federal judges, of taxation of 
their salaries; and adopted an amend- 
ment permitting corporations to deduct 
the amount of any net loss suffered 
during the preceding year from their 
taxable income. On the 18th the com- 
mittee struck out the much criticized 
differential on undistributed corporate 
income, substituting a flat rate of 12 
per cent on all corporate income, and 
removed the tax on the income from 
state and municipal bonds. 

On the 21st the committee concluded 
what they thought their most important 
day’s work. The whole war profits and 
excess profits tax section of the House 
bill was reconstructed, under the influ- 
ence of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and by the advice of Senate lawyers, 
who feared that the alternative system 
of the House would prove to be uncon- 
stitutional, and who disapproved of it 
economically. In place of it a flat-rate 
war profits tax is substituted. As the 
section now reads the tax will be: 

1. Thirty per cent of the net income in 
excess of the excess profits deduction of 8 
per cent of the invested capital. 


2. Sixty per cent of the net income in 
excess of 20 per cent of the invested capi- 


3. The amount by which 80 per cent of 
the net income in excess of the war profits 
credit or deduction exceeds the amount of 
the tax computed under the first and second 
brackets (or paragraphs). 

A change was also made in the indi- 
vidual surtax plan, the arrangement 
now being that 1 per cent shall be 
added to the regular income tax for 
every additional $2000 of income above 
$6000. Thus an income of $8000 would 
bear 2 per cent surtax, $10,000 3 per 
cent, and so on. 

On the 25th the estates tax of the 
bill was changed to a tax on inherit- 
ances of more than $10,000; and the 
tax on alcohol not used in beverages 
was reduced to $2.20 a gallon, as at 
present. The chairman announced on 


. the 26th that the committee would not 


report the bill until after the elections. 
The day of the 24th was occupied 
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by a partizan debate on the question 
whether President Wilson meant by 
“the removal of economic barriers,” as 
proposed in one of his fourteen re- 
quirements for peace, that protective 
tariffs should be abandoned. (A denial 
was immediately forthcoming from the 
President that this was the intent of 
his language.) 

On October 25, with very little dis- 
cussion, the Army Deficiency bill, car- 
rying appropriations amounting to 
$6,345,523,688, was passed and sent to 
the President. The draft treaty with 
Italy was authorized and several minor 
bills put thru; also a resolution direct- 
ing ‘the Military Committee to investi- 
gate the recent explosion which caused 
heavy destruction in the munitions 
works at Morgan, New Jersey. 

The President’s appeal to voters was 
published on Saturday, the 26th, and 
on Monday the Senate began a heated 
debate, lasting four hours, over ques- 
tions of party fealty and responsibil- 
ity. An attempt to order an adjourn- 
ment over election day was frustrated 
by the Republicans, who held that it 
was the duty of Congress to remain in 
session in view of the great interna- 
tional questions pending. 

In the House little business has been 
done since sending to the Senate on 
October 17 the Army Deficiency bill. 
Resolutions have been introduced for 
the recognition of the Armenian Re- 
public of Ararat, and for the celebra- 
tion of November 8 as Czecho-Slovak 
Day, as a sign of American welcome to 
a new free government. 


President Wilson .The somewhat 


Pleads for His Party tho wn 


being waged “to make the world safe 
for the Democrats” received new im- 
petus from an appeal made by Presi- 
dent Wilson ten days before election, 
in which he urged the return of a Dem- 
ocratic majority to both the Senate and 
House of Representatives. “My power 


to administer the great trust assigned 
me by the Constitution would be seri- 
ously impaired,” said the President, 
“should your judgment be adverse.” 

In support of his request for a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, President Wilson 
went on to say: 


I have no thought of suggesting that any 
political party is paramount in matters of 
patriotism. I feel too deeply the sacrifices 
which have been made in this war by all 
our citizens, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, to harbor such an idea. I mean only 
that the difficulties and delicacies of our 
present task are of a sort that makes it 
imperatively necessary that the nation 
should give its undivided support to the 
Government under a unified leadership and 
that a Republican Congress would divide 
the leadership. 

The leaders of the minority in the pres- 
ent. Congress have unquestionably been pro- 
war, but they have been anti-administra- 
tion. At almost every turn since we entered 
the war they have sought to take the choice 
of policy and the conduct of the war out 
of my hands and put them under the con- 
trol of instrumentalities of their own choos- 
ing. 

This is no time either for divided coun- 
cil or for divided leadership. Unity of com- 
mand is as necessary now in civil action as 
it is upon the tield of battle. If the control 
of the House and the Senate should be 
taken away from the party now in power 
an opposing majority could assume control 
of legislation and oblige all action to be 
taken amid contest and obstruction. 

The return of a Republican majority to 
either House of the Congress would, more- 
over, be interpreted on the other side of 
the water as a repudiation of my leader- 
ship. Spokesmen of the Republican party 
are urging you to elect a Republican Con- 
gress in order to back up and support the 
President, but even if they should in this 
impose upon some credulous voters on this 
side of the water they would impose on no 
one on the other side. It is well understood 
there as well as here that the Republican 
leaders desire not so much to support the 
President. as to control him. 

The peoples of the Allied countries with 
whom we are associated against Germany 
are quite familiar with the significance of 
elections. They would find it very difficult 
to believe that the voters of the United 
States had chosen to support their Presi- 
dent by electing to the Congress a majority 
controlled by those who are in fact not in 
sympathy with the attitude and action of 
the Administration. 


h : » In answer to Presi- 
bt we se dent Wilson’s re- 
quest for the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress the 
Republican leaders in the Senate and 
House of Representatives took up the 
cudgels in defense of their party. From 
the statement signed by Senator 
Lodge, Senator Smoot, Congressman 
Gillett, and Congressman Fess we 
quote the following points: 


Some time ago the President said “poli- 
tics is adjourned.”’ Now, in the closing days 
of the campaign—delayed by the united ef- 
forts of all parties for the Liberty Loan— 
now, when all public meetings have been 
given up, owing to the influenza epidemic, 
the President sends out a direct party ap- 
peal, calling upon his countrymen to vote 
fur Democrats, because they are Democrats, 
without any reference to whether such 
Democrats have been, or are, in favor of 
war measures, and have a war record which 
deserves support. 

The voters of Michigan, to take a single 
example, are called upon to support Mr. 
Henry Ford—notorious for his advocacy of 
peace at any price, for his contemptuous 
allusions to the flag, for the exemption of 
his son from military service—on the sole 
ground that he will blindly support the 
President. 

The President is quite ready to admit 
that Republicans are loyal enough to fight 
and die, as they are doing by the thousands; 
loyal enough to take up great loans and 
pay enormous taxes; loyal enough to fur- 
nish important men, at no salary, on some 
of the great war boards in Washington. But 
they are not loyal enough, in the Presi- 
dent’s opinion, to be trusted with a share 
in the government of the country or legisla- 
tion for it. 

Ifthe Republican party controls the 
House, we can point out some of the things 
they will-do. They will replace Mr. Dent, 
of Alabama, at the head of the Military 
Affairs Committee, with Mr. Julius Kahn, 
to whom the Administration was obliged 
to turn for assistance, to take charge of and 
carry the first draft bill against Mr. Dent’s 
opposition. 

hey will put a Republican at the head 
of the Ways and Means Committee, as lead- 
er of the House, instead of Mr. Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, who voted against the 
war. 

They will give the country a speaker 
who did not oppose, and would never op- 

ose, a draft bill, and could never say, as 
peaker Clark did, that “there is precious 
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REMEMBER CHATEAU THIERRY! 


Here the Americans had their first big chance in battle on the western front just at the turn of the tide against the Huns 
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little difference between a conscript and a 
convict.” : 

The statement shows specifically that 
Republicans in Congress have not ham- 
pered the administration’s war pro- 
gram. 

Altho the Republicans of the House are 
in the minority, they cast more actual votes 
on seven great war measures than the 
Democratic majority was able to do. 

What is the record of the Senate? 

On fifty-one rollealls on war measures 
between April 6, 1917, and May 29, 1918, 
the votes cast by Republicans in favor of 
such measures were 72 per cent, while only 
67 per cent of the votes cast on the Demo- 
cratic side were in favor of such measures. 

Those were the President’s own measures. 

Does that record look as if we had ham- 
pered him? 

The Republicans answer the Presi- 
dent’s concern for the. effect of the 
election on our Allies by reiterating 
their own war platform. 

The President speaks of the effect of the 
election abroad. He says that there they 
understand the meaning of elections. 

They do and they will know that if thé 
Republicans have a majority in Congress 
the war-will be prest with greater vigor 
than ever before. 

They are quite aware that the power of 
the Senate is equal to that of the President 
in the consummation of peace by treaty. 

They will know that the Republican 
party stands for a victorious peace and the 
overthrow of Prussian militarism. That 
knowledge will not depress the spirit of 
Allies or encourage the Government of Ger- 


many. 

The Republican party believes that the 
question of surrender should be left to 
Marshal Foch, to the generals and to the 
armies in the field. When they report t 
Germany has laid down her arms e 
United States and the Allies should then 
impose their terms. Will that knowledge 
cause dejection to those who are fighting 
with us. ; 

All the world knows that the Republican 
party is opposed to negotiations and discus- 
sion carried on in diplomatic notes addrest 
to the German Government. The Republi- 
ean party stands for unconditional sur- 
render. There is no Republican creed so 
short that there is not room in it for those 
two words. 

Food In view of the great number 

— of persons in the United 
Saving tates, estimated at 9,000,- 
000, who take their meals, or a large 
share of them, at hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants or lunch counters, the order of 
the Food Administration, effective Oc- 
tober 21, regulating the consumption 
of food at public eating places, is of 
widespread interest. These restrictive 
orders have been made because we are 
pledged to send to the Allies this year 
17,500,000 tons of food, and must econ- 
omize in order to do it; and the au- 
thorities deem a coédperative reduction 
in consumption better than some sys- 
tem of rationing. 


Congress has been asked 
by the Navy Department 
to authorize a _ second 
three-year building program to pro- 
vide ten additional superdreadnaughts, 
six battle-cruisers, and 140 smaller ves- 
sels, at a cost of $600,000,000. This 
authorization is asked for the next fis- 
cal year and is in addition to the 156 
naval vessels comprising the first three- 
year building program, authorized in 
1916, and the great number of new 
destroyers and other special types con- 
tracted for since the United States en- 
tered the war. Work on the first three- 


Upbuilding 
the Navy 


WINGED WORDS AS A MATTER 
OF COURSE 

















International Film 
AND HE SENT FORTH A DOVE FROM 
THE ARK 

But there the resemblance of this photograph 
to the Bible story ends, for this is a modern 
“land battleship” sending forth a dove to order 
action, not to look for rest. The tanks are almost 
entirely dependent on these birds to maintain 
their communication with the rest of the army 

















Mamersi mes 
Press Lllystrating 
FOR AIR MAIL ONLY 


This mailbox in the lobby of a New York hotel 

marks the general acceptance of what was only 

a few weeks ago a startling innovation. There 

is a regular mail service now by aeroplanes 

flying between New York and Washington, and 

a similar service between New York and Chicago 
is to be s soon 


year program was delayed by the war, 
but Congress has required that a start 
must be made on all the vessels before 
July 1 next. 

Secretary Daniels explained to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House that only $200,900,000 of the 
$600,000,000 will be made available 
next year for structural work on the 
three-year program. In addition, $372,- 
090,000 is asked for completing vessels 
already authorized. 

This program, the Secretary said, 
was in continuation of the policy 











adopted in 1915, which has met, he 
said, “with the entire approval of the 
American people.” Mr. Daniels in- 
formed the committee that 200,000 of- 
ficers and men will be added to the 
navy during the next year to man new 
naval and merchant ships. This will 
bring the total naval man-power to 
slightly more than 700,000. The navy 
furnishes officers and men for the mer- 
chant ships entering the war zone, and 
the greater part of the additional men 
will be needed for that service, and 
will be obtained from the Great Lakes 
and other naval training camps. 


‘ The German Gov- 
German Plotting opnment recently 

Exposed sent a formal pro- 
test to Washington against the seizure 
of German property here, especially 
with reference to ships and terminals, 
because it was likely to embarrass 
Germans in resuming business with 
and in the United States; and threat- 
ened retaliation on American property 
in Germany. This did not greatly im- 
press our Government, in view of the 
fact. that, whereas the German prop- 
erty here approached a billion dollars 
in value, American property in Ger- 
many was hardly more than $12,000,- 
000. How the Germans had systemat- 
ically used their business opportunities 
here to aid their intended warfare has 
often been shown; and a further strik- 
ing instance was revealed by the 
Alien Property Custodian on October 
18, as an answer to the protest men- 
tioned above, to which no other atten- 
tion was paid. He announces that in 
1915 the managers of the great Bayer 
chemical works (taken over several 
months ago), by the formation of in- 


_ termediate corporations, secured pos- 


session of an Edison invention of a 
method of making carbolic acid, which 
is essential to the manufacture of am- 
munition, and arranged to corner the 
whole product. This was done by the 
connivance of Dr. Albert, the commer- 
cial agent of the German Embassy, 
and the capital ‘was furnished by him, 
under the sanction of Bernstorf, in the 
form of Imperial German Government 
certificates. The Bayer company, un- 
der the concealment of their subsidi- 
ary, composed of their own directors, 
did in 1916 acquire and use great 
quantities of this carbolic acid, but they 
failed to send any of it to Germany. 


The epidemic of influenza 
and its sequent pneumonia 
is slowly declining, and 
physicians say it is likely before long 
to disappear, but will probably come 
again next spring. The cases in army 
camps have decreased, and the number 
of fatal cases lessened, altho the dis- 
ease is still rife there, fed by the com- 
ing of new recruits. Experience has 
improved methods of treatment and 
prevention, particularly in the way of 
prophylactic vaccination, which has 
proved successful in many places, and 
has been administered to thousands of 
persons with satisfactory results. The 
War Department has announced that 
vaccination has been given to all the 
men in two cantonments, and is to be 
required of the whole army. 


Epidemic 
Declining 
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THE TOTTERING ENTENTE _ 


iaite Information from Our Recent Ambassadors to 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey on the Conditions There 
That Necessitate be senting for Separate Peace. 







THE HOHENZOLLERN S CATSPAW 


BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 1918-1917 


OOR old Francis Jo- 

seph was called to 

his eternal rest be- 

fore the world had 
allocated the crime of 
launching the war that 
came so close to strangling 
civilization and before he 
could have seen half its aw- 
ful’ consequences. Therein 
fate was kind to the aged 
Hapsburg who for nearly 
three generations had 
governed from the banks 
of the Danube more abso- 
lutely than Russia had in 
two decades been ruled. 
For years Francis Joseph 
had sternly set his face 
against war and had prayed 
to be permitted to pass his 
declining years in peace. 
Yet he yielded to specious 
advice and the influence of 
an inspired cabal and fath- 
ered the cruelest war dec- 








Empire vaster than mere 
Palestine and Persia and 
the “penetration” to be 
spread by the Bagdad 
Railway, be it known. If 
he could become dictator 
of Russia what was there 
to prevent Germany from 
entering India as overlord? 
Anyway, the Kaiser had 
seen to it that Turkey was 
ready at any time to serve 
his purpose as a way sta- 
tion to the East. For thirty 
years German drill-masters 
had been goose-stepping 
Turkish troops in the way 
they should go, and the 
Kaiser’s agents could dra- 
goon the Ottomans into line 
whenever Wilhelm’s grand- 
iose scheming might use 
them. Even the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam was chosen at German- 
ized Constantinople to use 
his exalted religious office 





laration known in history. 

In Germany there was a 
restless ruler, a parvenu 
compared with Hapsburg antiquity, 
a man bursting with the greatest 
ego ever known, loquacious in de- 
scribing the divinity of his rule, who 
wanted war before the strength and 
skill of France and Russia might 
make their armies superior to the fight- 
ing machine of Germany. For upwards 
of forty years Wilhelm and his fore- 
bears had been preparing for strife, 
and believing his legions ready to the 
very last button, he was willing in 1914 
to avail of any pretext for converting 
Europe into a shambles, from which 
Germany would be certain to emerge 
the undisputed victor. 

Ever had the vain Hohenzollern been 
a close reader of the lives and exploits 
of soldier despots, and probably he de- 
tected flaws in the careers of Charle- 
magne and Hannibal. The leader re- 
ceiving the known approval of the Prus- 
sian ‘soldier was Attila, the murderous 
Hun, and there are contemporary rea- 
sons for believing that this cutthroat 
was adopted by Potsdam’s superman 
as the model of what a military leader 
should be. 

One of the Kaiser’s faithful had 
written a book around the idea of a 
Miiteleuropa governed from Berlin, 
158 
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Ambassador Penfield at his desk 


and this effusion of Friedrich Neu- 
mann had the scheme fined down to 
such a certainty that Wilhelm looked 
upon the suggested chain of countries 
—controlled by himself—as the most 
logical of corollaries for his matchless 
military machine. . 

Not content with the advancement 
of Germany by legitimate effort in 
commerce and manufacture, unique in 
Europe, and a progress capturing the 
markets of the continent, even of the 
British Isles, and of Asia and Oceanica 
—and having ships on the seven seas— 
the military-mad potentate of Germany 
believed he might upbuild by armed 
force at a greater rate than by the 
peaceful penetration that was already 
the envy of rival lands. 

With Wilhelm the craving was for 
a complication of international affairs 
that might serve as a plausible pretext 
for war. Then the Mitteleuropa dream 
might be achieved by the sword. In 
Germany the junker class wanted war, 
and naturally every member of the mil- 
itary cult was passing sleepless nights 
wondering when war might advance 
him in title or position or bring an 
added ribbon for his padded chest. 

Wilhelm II had dreams of Eastern 


for spreading German prop- 
aganda when so instructed. 
In the somnolent hours 
of a peaceful Sunday late in June in 
1914 the telegraph flashed the startling 
information from the capital of Bosnia 
that assassins had killed the heir to the 
thrones of Austria and Hungary, as 
well as the consort of the Archduke. 
The news appalled Europe, for the 
murder was another tragedy in the 
House of Hapsburg and had great dy- 
nastic importance, but it remained the 
consensus of Austro-Hungarian opinion 
that it would not bring war. 

The concrete facts were that a youth- 
ful zealot named Princip with two or 
three accomplices, all of Serbian blood 
but actually subjects of Austria, had 
been prepared at the Serbian capital 
by a handful of agitators to kill the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand when he 
came to officially inspect the soldiers 
stationed at Sarajevo. In a forest con- 
tiguous to Belgrade the anti-Austrians 
had schooled the fanatical lads in 
shooting Browning pistols and throw- 
ing hand bombs that had secretly been 
made in a Serbian arsenal. The das- 
tardly crime was undeniably the out- 
come of a deliberate political plot for- 
mulated in Serbia, but it was neither 
the work of King Peter’s Government 
nor of the Serbian nation. 
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Thruout the Danube-monarchy, where 
the Archduke had never been popular, 
scarcely a person regarded the murder 
as a sufficient cause for hostilities, and 
after the press for a few days had 
animadverted harshly against the Bal- 
kan kingdom, Russia and all Slav peo- 
ples, Austrian anger seemed to have 
run its course. It is doubted if a hun- 
dred of Francis Joseph’s subjects had 
any thought of war,-and nobody apart 
from the militarist class could have 
wanted strife. It was simply not re- 
garded possible. 

Diplomatists inquiring at the For- 
eign Office were uniformly assured that 
while certain demands must be made 
upon Serbia, nothing drastic was con- 
templated. Distinctly was the idea 
given that recourse to arms was not 
being considered. The press soon forgot 
its abuse of the Slav races, the ven- 
erable Emperor went back to his her- 
mitage at Ischl, and it was good deduc- 
tion that Europe was not in 1914 to 
see an outbreak of war. 

Weighing the pros and cons in his 
Potsdam study the crafty Hohenzollern 
must have decided that the hour had 
struck for launching his grandiose mili- 
tary plans. The killing of Francis Fer- 
dinand was the best of pretexts for 
United Germany to set out for the place 


in the sun that destiny had so long 
been preparing for her. The Dual Mon- 
archy might not wish war, but her im- 
portant Teuton ally did, and hence 
Francis Joseph must be made to under- 
stand how overwhelming was the crime 
committed on that sleepy Sabbath af- 
ternoon in the capital city of Bosnia 
by the “Serbs” who in reality were 
subjects of the Austrian crown. 

But could the dreaming old sover- 
eign be influenced to play Wilhelm’s 
game and handle his cards in a man- 
ner keeping Potsdam and Berlin from 
being suspected as the instigator? The 
Hohenzollern believed this might be ac- 
complished, and he well knew thai 
Francis Joseph ruled more autocratic- 
ally than the Louis of France who was 
convinced that he alone was the state, 
and Wilhelm also knew that the Haps- 
burg chief was very proud as well as 
very old. It was the comment of habit- 
ual courtiers that at the age of eighty- 
four Francis Joseph’s mind was as 
keen and alert as that of the average 
man of forty, yet. there were many com- 
petent people who were convinced that 
the mind of the doyen of European 
rulers was bordering upon decay, like 
the intellects of men not born in the 
purple. The great Hapsburger had no 
parliament to bother him, for not in 


many months had it been in session 
and then only to break up in a row 
with the conflicting races throwing 
books and inkstands at each other. Fur- 
ther the Cabinet of the Emperor was 
made up of fawning artistocrats whose 
judgments had not in years differed an 
iota from those of their imperial mas- 
ter, and only semi-occasionally were 
these statesmen summoned to the coun- 
cil table to express approval of meas- 
ures that the gentle old man believed 
were to benefit his discordant peoples. 

The absolutism of the Czar of All 
the Russias was pegs below that of the 
old Emperor of Austria, for the auto- 
crat of the north had a Duma that on 
occasions he had to pretend to consult. 
Astute Wilhelm well knew this and 
must have thought the conditions ideal 
for getting Francis Joseph to set 
things going by springing a war of 
vengeance against Serbia. True, the 
Hapsburg chief had not made war upon 
Italy when a crazed Italian murdered - 
his beautiful Empress at Geneva—that 
was another matter, and then Francis 
Joseph was twenty years younger, and 
had not learned to run a government 
controlling 52,000,000 persons of eight 
or ten distinct races as a one-man af- 
fair. Progressive Germany already had 
easy-going [Continued on page 180 


TURKEY HAS SHOT HER BOLT 


E here in the 

United States 

must realize that 

Turkey has at 
last shot her bolt. She is 
finished. She has demon- 
strated her absolute inabil- 
ity to govern herself or the 
Christians and Jews and 
Arabs that live in her do- 
mains. During this Great 
War she was given an 9p- 
portunity really to conduct 
her government untram- 
meled by capitulatory re- 
strictions and free from 
the interference of the big 
nations. What use did she 
make of this opportunity? 
She wilfully, shamelessly 
murdered about two million 
Armenians, Greeks; Syr- 
ians, etc. She exploited her 
own people to such an ex- 
tent that they are now 
hopelessly ruined and 
starving. She foolishly al- 
lied herself with Germany 
and sacrificed over a mil- 
lion of her own youths. She 
has .reduced her country to 
an almost hopeless condi- 
tion. 

There is no one at present in Turkey, 
whether he holds the rank of Sultan 
or Grand Vizier, who can establish a 
strong enough government to prevent 
anarchy, and the revolutien which will 
follow in the wake of a,military defeat. 
The nation is absolutely” without re- 
sources, is economically and morally 
bankrupt, and cannot be reorganized 
from within. At last, after 450 years 
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of Turkey’s parasitic possession of 
these beautiful countries, it is within 
the power of the Christian nations to 
recover the Bible lands and forever 
exterminate the rule of the wild bar- 
baric tribe that now misgoverns them. 
In these countries which the Turks 
overran and which they have simply 
used during all these centuries as con- 
quered territory, they have not succeed- 





ed in any way in develop- 
ing their resources, or in 
assimilating their people, 
or in keeping in line with 
the progress of modern 
times. © 

Turkey and the Balkan 
States were the eause of 
this war. The Near East 
has been the festering sore 
of the world. Unfortunate- 
ly this war has uncovered 
other perhaps more serious 
conditions, particularly Rus- 
sia. Still we must not for- 
get that the root of all this 
difficulty was in that dis- 
trict and now with Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and 
Syria in the possession of 
the English, and Turkey 
completely isolated from 
her allies, and unable to se- 
cure either ammunition or 
food, it is unquestionably 
the proper time to perform 
a major operation on the 
patient. 

This is no time to hesi- 
tate and every one who at 
all studies the conditions 
of Turkey must come to the 
conclusion that it will re- 
quire military occupation for some 
years to establish security of life and 
property, to introduce a system of ed- 
ucation, reform the judicial system and 
repair as far as may be possible the 
fearful damage done to the Armenians, 
Greeks, Syrians, etc., by reinstating 
the survivors in their towns and vil- 
lages. 

New York City 
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Mr. Holt in’ gas mask and trench hat, 
holding the unexploded Austrian bomb 


N my last week’s article I described 

the Great Celebration on the 24th 

of May ‘held in the Augusteum of 

Rome in commemoration of the 
third anniversary of Italy’s entrance 
into the war. This week I shall relate 
some of my experiences with the Italian 
armies on the front where they have 
this week started their last great 
drive. : 

I made my headquarters, as I have 
already said, at the ancient city of 
Padua, to which I returned each even- 
ing after a long all-day motor trip. 
Two most agreeable officers had been 
put at my disposal, and during my 
three days in their company we trav- 
eled over 300 miles, passing thru love- 
ly rural scenes, quaint old towns and 
medieval walled cities. I never tired of 


watching the smiling hills and valleys, . 


the ancient crumbling statues, the tall 
clock towers, and the peasants working 
in their picturesque gardens or walk- 
ing about the shaded roads. 

On our first day we took a long spin 
out to the Asiago Plateau. We stopped 
for luncheon at an enormous plain ob- 
long villa that looked much like the old, 
white barrack hotels still to be found 
in some parts of rural New England. 
It was now in a state of mild decay, 
but a century ago was evidently one of 
the show villas of northern Italy, for 


when Napoleon had conquered that’ 


part of Venetia the mansion belonged to 
the Grand Duke of Austria. It was now 
used as the headquarters for the Ital- 
ian Fourth Army, and its innumerable 
chambers were all occupied by the staff 
officers. General Galati, the command- 
ant, was good enough to receive me 
for a few minutes in his private office, 
and it was fascinating to see on long 
tables beside his desk the great relief 
maps of the mountains where the 
troops were entrenched ten miles away. 
After an excellent mess, which we took 
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with the officers and which consisted of 
fowl, fresh vegetables, macaroni, des- 
sert and native wines, we climbed up 
to the observation tower on the top of 
the villa, where we got a splendid view 
of the Asiago Plateau, the Brenta Val- 
ley and the Austrian mountains in the 
far distance. We were within easy 
shelling distance of the long-range 
Austrian guns, but, strange to say, the 
country round about was scarcely 
pocked at all. Such an undisturbed 
landscape would have been unthink- 
able behind the Allied lines in France. 
I was amazed to see great straight 
zigzag gashes along the sides of the 
mountains. When I looked at them thru 
my glasses they turned out to be the 
latest thing in military roads leading 
to the top. The work of the Italian en- 
gineers has been one of the marvels of 
the war. We had no time to go to the 
front trenches that afternoon, but con- 
tented ourselves with riding along the 
valley under the shadow of the moun- 
tains in order to get an impression of 
the devastation caused by the Austrian 
artillery fire. Most of the villages and 
cities we passed thru were badly shot 
up, but the wreckage was nothing com- 
pared to what I had already seen in the 
zone behind the French front lines. 
Evidently the Austrian brand of “Kul- 
tur” is not so deadly as the German. 
The next morning we started at 7:15 
from Padua for the Piave front. For 
the first twenty-five miles we followed 
the main road thru a rural section 
where the old Vienese patricians had 
their exquisite summer villas. These 
aristocrats used to go up the canal in 
their gondolas to within a few miles of 
their country seats and then ride the 
rest of the way in carriages. At Fusina 
we came to the end of the road and 
there took a large wooden tugboat to 


Venice. Within half an hour we were 
in the matchless city ‘“‘throned on her 
hundred isles,’”’ which I am happy to 
report has been scarcely touched at all 
by the Austrian air fiends. For, most 
fcrtunately, nearly all the bombs that 
have been dropt on the city fell into 
the canals. At the Royal Naval Station 
we were provided with a special motor 
boat to take us to Porto di Lido. We 
proceeded up the Canal Basso to Cavi- 
lino, where we entered the locks, and 
then on for another hour or more to 
our final landing place. Great pontoon 
boats camouflaged with straw matting 
were hiding in the marshy reeds on the 
mud banks. From the decks of these 
boats and under protecting camouflage 
the Italian heavy guns were shelling 
intermittently the Austrian lines, some 
three miles away. We left our boat and 
took a waiting auto to the headquar- 
ters of the commandant. This sector, 
being more water than land, is natural- 
ly a marine station, and therefore in 
command of an admiral. Admiral Seri- 
anni was a most agreeable officer with 
a black beard and a sturdy frame. He 
invited us to luncheon with himself 
and his staff at a little farmhouse near 
by, the yard of which had several gap- 
ing shell holes in it. The Italians had 
captured two prisoners that morning 
and we saw them lying fast asleep on 
the concrete floor of an outhouse. The 
officers told me deserters were coming 
over every day and giving themselves 
up. They were especially imprest with 
the story of an Austrian officer who 
had surrendered two weeks before. His 
father was an Austrian, but his mother 
was an Italian from Zara in Dalmatia. 
He ‘was fighting on the eastern front 
until Russia collapsed, and then he was, 
moved over to the Italian front. He 
was unwilling to fight the country of 
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“At one point where the river sharply turned our lines were under fire from front and 
rear. I'he Italians had consequently erected earthworks on both sides of the trenches” 
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his mother, so deserted to the Italian 


lines. My Italian hosts trusted his 
statements because he informed them 
where some Austrian big guns were 
concealed behind a church, and the 
Italians happened to know that he told 
the truth. He assured them that if It- 
aly could only hold out for three or 
four months longer Austria would col- 
lapse. In Austria there was intense 
feeling against Germany because Ger- 
many had taken all the food that came 
from Russia and had given none of it 
to Austria. He said the food of the 
Austrian soldiers was insufficient in 
quantity and inferior in quality and 
was always served cold. He also de- 
clared that the German officers that 
had been put over the Austrian troops 
had just been sent back because the 
Austrians could not endure their arro- 
gance and brutality. 

After luncheon the commandant 
took us out to visit the front trenches. 
We motored to the shores of the 
Adriatic, then skirted along the beach 
for a couple of miles. Part of the time 
the surf surged over the wheels of our 
automobile. We stopped behind some 
sand dunes not a quarter of a mile 
from the front trenches, where a bat- 
talion of marines was drilling. The 
commandant ordered them drawn up 
in front of us and asked those men who 
had been in America to step out and 
come forward. Fifteen or twenty re- 
sponded. We found that all had 
worked in America and most spoke 
good English. They told us that the 
Italian soldiers were a unit in hoping 
that America would send troops to It- 
aly so that Italy would have visible 
evidence that we meant to fight with 
them. When I left they gave me a rous- 
ing cheer. We then proceeded along the 
beach, visiting the numerous gun em- 
placements that dotted the sand dunes 
and were so arranged as to cover both 
the land and sea approaches. We were 
followed by a large number of frisking 


and friendly dogs. One, which evidently 
had some fox terrier blood in his mot- 
ley makeup, enjoyed the onomatopoeic 
name of “Tapung,” which is the sound 
that the Italians say the Austrian shells 
make when they come over the lines. 
Then we walked up to the top of one 
of the sand dunes, and, lying flat on 
our stomachs, we peered thru the 
coarse grass and got a very excellent 
view of the Austrian positions between 
Cavazuccherina and Casa de Motte. 
Along the Cavette canal the Italian 
lines were held by the marines and the 
Bersaglieri. The latter are familiar to 
every one from pictures, because they 
wear these most picturesque caps with 
a whole cluster of rooster tail feathers 
on top. We then went down into the 
connecting trenches only about three 
feet deep and walked along until we 
came to the front trenches running di- 
rectly along the edge of the Piave 
River. They did not seem as well con- 
structed as those in France. To pre- 
vent them from caving in woven thick- 
ets were placed along their sides. They 
were only dug two or three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and were 
completed by erecting in front of them 
one thickness of sand bags two or three 
feet above the earth. I should have 
thought that a good Austrian battery 
could have blown them to bits in five 
minutes. I looked thru a slit in one of 
the parapets and saw several Austrian 
machine guns partially hidden in the 
bushes across the river not 100 yards 
away. The ground was so marshy on 
the Austrian side that their front lines 
were quite a way back of their ma- 
chine gun outposts. There was no shell- 
ing, however, going on while we were 
there, and the sector was as quiet as 
death. At one point where the river 
sharply turned our lines were under 
fire from the front and rear. The Ital- 
ians had consequently erected earth- 
works on both sides of the trenches. 
The Italians have the sense of 

















Bain Service 


“In a teleferica three of us shot up from the earth, crept over crevices and cascades. 
«nd finally landed three or four hundred feet below the top of the mountain” 























Presse Illustrating 
Hamilton Holt (right) in a front line trench 


beauty. Everywhere the soldiers had 
made wonderful little gardens flanked 
by sea shells in front of their dugouts. 
In these flowers were growing. The 
dugouts were not great underground 
caves for half a regiment, as they often 
are in France, but only dog kennel 
affairs for one or two men at the nt- 
most.. When we returned to the com- 
mandant’s headquarters he gave me an 


‘unexploded bomb which had been dropt 


by an Austrian aeroplane within a few 
feet of his headquarters the week be- 
fore. As the insides had been taken out 
I had no hesitation in accepting it, and 
herewith reproduce it in the picture 
that heads this article. Later the plane 
that dropt it was brought down by one 
of our anti-aircraft batteries. The com- 
mandant also gave me a 75-millimeter 
shell which landed in the neighborhood 
of the farmhouse where we lunched, 
being fired about a fortnight previous 
to our visit. 

After bidding goodbye to Admiral 
Serianni we returned home via the 
Grand Canal of Venice and then mo- 
tored back past the old Venetian villas 
to Padua. 

The next morning we started early 
for our Alpine trip to the summit of 
Mount: Caviogio. After arriving at the 
foothills, where we called upon the 
general in command of that sector, we 
proceeded straight up the broad valley, 
thru which a silvery river ran. The tew- 
ering mountains on either side were held 
by the Italians. At the head of the val- 
ley was a frowning mountain in Aus- 
tria’s possession, from which could be 
had a superb. view of the valley and 
the plains of Italy beyond. As the 
Austrians could shell the entire length 
of the valley, the roads were camou- 
flaged above as well as on both sides 
with matting made of dried rushes. 
As we motored up the valley we 
passed thru [Continued on page 176 





Oe 
AM safely 
located in 
one of the 
most re- 
memberable _ sit- 
uations I am 
ever likely to be 


Dr. Fosdick has recently returne 


osition at Union T'heological Seminary-—professor of 
practical theology—describes as well his attitude as preacher and author. His 
books, “The Assurance of Immortality,” “The Meaning of Faith,” “The Meaning 
of Prayer,” put theories of theology in terms that strike home to the average man. 
from overseas service with the Y. M. C. A. 


CANTEEN NEXT NO MAN’S LAND 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
The title of Dr. Fosdick’s 


for two hours 
feeding the tired 
men up with tea 
and chocolate and. 
biscuits. The can- 
teen never closes 
night or day. 





in. I am sitting 
in the shade of a 
little group of 
trees, happily un- 
touched by the 
general ruin, 
outside our dug- 
out, in a village 
on the _ second 
lines of trenches. Ta . 
The dugout is a 
marvel of secur- 
ity, built by the 
French out of 
the ruins of a 
French home. I 
suppose the little 
cell ar of the 
house was the 
beginning, and 
over that have 
been banked up 
layer after layer 
of logs, concrete, 
steel bars and 
Stone, so that 
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This morning 
I awoke after a 
good sleep to find 
one of the most 
glorious days I 
ever saw. Who- 
ever would think 
that war is so 
near? The sky is 
beautifully clear, 
the sunshine 
balmy, the air 
fragrant, the 
birds jubilant. 
But there is an- 
other side to the 
story. This used 
to be a fine 
French town; a 
single street lined 
with substantial 
stone houses. Now 
there is not a 
whole house left. 
The partial walls, 
blasted and brok- 
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while a direct hit © "stern Newspaper Union 


with a high ex- 
plosive shell 
would doubtless blow it all to pieces, 
anything short of that would leave it a 
thoroly safe hiding place. There is room 
in it for three army cots, with a narrow 
passage for maneuvering between, and 
three of us Y. M. C. A. secretaries are 
comfortably located there. How strange 
it would look to you: the ruined old 
house that used to be a home, the heap 
of debris where once the front room 
was, the pretty forget-me-nots still 
blossoming where the family’s flower 
garden used to be, the stone stairway 
down into the old cellar, the dark, 
damp, smelly hole now boarded up into 
fair decency, furnished with those few 
necessities which soldiering allows, and 
on top the great mass of stone and iron 
and concrete which makes it safe! As 
for gas, the door and window, broken up 
thru the encircling stone, are provided 
with an army blanket for a curtain, 
which makes the gas at least filter in 
more slowly. 

We got in last night about nine 
o’clock, and I went to work at once in 
the Y. M. C. A. canteen. The canteen is 
located in a wine-cellar of great depth 
and capacity. Room after room opens 
out as one ranges around it. Here is 
the local army signal service station, 
with telephones to the whole military 
district; here is the first-aid hospital 
for men in from the trenches; here is 
a bunk room for the men who stand 
guard in and about the village; and 
here at thé entrance is the Y. M. C. A. 
with the canteen in one corner and a 
piano in the other. Above all is the 
dilapidated ruin of an old school or 
monastery—no one knows which. A 
company were going out to the trenches 
162 


“After dark armed with the password we walked quickly up the road to the billets, 
traversing in a half-hour what had taken three hours by trench” 


just as we got in, and had come to the 
Y. M. C. A. for a parting cup of tea. 
For nearly two hours I served out great 
cups of hot tea to the boys who crowded 
in, and it was worth the price of ad- 
mission to see them. This is the “Yan- 
kee Division,” all the men are from 
New England. They are splendid fel- 
lows! I wouldn’t have missed dishing 
that tea last night for anything. My! 
how good it tastes to them! And going 
or coming they can get it freely at any 
hour of the night. A company came in 
from the trenches about two this morn- 
ing, and the regular secretary was out 
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en, show where 
the buildings used 
to be; here and 
there enough of a room remains to sur- 
round the great rents where the shells 
came thru; often the four walls stand, 
a hollow square, barren and empty; 
generally the walls themselves are 
broken, the roof caved in, the whole 
house left a pitiful ruin. 

Yet there are plenty of inhabitants, 
all Americans. They live underground; 
no one sleeps above. Now in the beauti- 
ful quiet of this Sunday morning they 
are wandering around at ease, for no 
activity is evident at all on either side 
of the battle line, save a few guns that 
occasionally boom out. Yesterday the 
Germans dropt twenty shells irto the 
village, just to show that they were 
alive. But now it is as quiet as Engle- 
wood, and I have been out watching the 
various activities of the soldiers. Some 
are sleeping late after their early 
morning return from a week in the 
trenches; some are burnishing their 
equipment; many are bathing—there 1s 
a glorious fresh fountain of cold spring 
water here; many are hunting for the 
“cooties” that are the torment of the 
boys. I can see now one boy with his 
looking glass stuck in a ruined wall, 
shaving; one boy I saw with his 
New Testament sitting apart in quiet 
study; and a line of boys keeps going 
to the fountain (not too many at a time, 
lest the Germans drop a shell there) 
to fill their canteens. The scene is peace- 
ful enough now; we might be camping 
out. We could have Sunday service, ‘f 
gathering were allowed. 

But we know that at any moment 
the aspect may change. From where I 
sit now, looking over the camouflage 
that hides [Continued on page 187 
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FIGHTING 
OFF THE 
“FLU” 


| Masks are a 
part of the reg- 
ular equipment 
of civilian work- 
ers now in posi- 
tions where the 
influenza germs 
are likely to 
congregate. The 
New York 
street car con- 
ductorettes at 
the left are 
starting the 
day’s work for- 
tified with anti- 
septic masks. 
The “White 
Wing” at the 
right wears one, 
too; his job is 
particularly 
dangerous in 
epidemic times 
© Underwood 
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“BETTER BE 
RIDICULOUS 
THAN DEAD” 


The slogan of the 
Board of Health 
urging workers in 
germ-infested re- 
gions to wear in- 
fuenza masks 
met a widespread 
response. Red 
Cross volunteers 
by the thousands 
made the gauze 
masks to supply 
the emergency 
demand for them 














A TENT CITY 
FOR “FLU” 
PATIENTS 


Near Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, 
this camp. was 
established to 
provide fresh air 
and good nursing 
for influenza 
cases. Red Cross 
volunteers were 
called on to sup- 
plement a regular 
nursing force. 
The camp 
achieved a high 
percentage of suc- 
cessful recoveries 
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BREAKING UP THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


wall 
mien ganze Tonnen von 


BE DIE FREIHEIT! 
LEBE ITALIEN! 
HOCH LEBE DIE F 





Photographs from = Ucn ut vous : 
ONE OF THE TRICOLOR LEAFLETS DROPT IN THE STREETS OF VIENNA BY D’ANNUNZIO’S AEROPLANES 
Wake Up, People of Vienna! says the message. We could drop tons of bombs down on you instead of these leaflets if we wished, 
but instead we send a tricolor message, the tricolor of freedom. We Italians do not fight unprotected civilians, women and children. 
We fight your rulers, the foes of national freedom; your rulers, stubborn and cruel, who feed you only with hate and lying promises. 
Do you want to continue this war to your own suicide? Take off the Prussian uniform before it is too late. Long live Freedom 


VIENNA UNDER PAPER BOMBARDMENT 
This photograph was taken from a D’Annunzio plane while the /tulian leaflets were still floating down on the Austrian capital 











With the British 
Armies in France, 
October 18. 
O go into Lille 
this morning 
Was as good as 
anything that 
can come to a man who 
had seen four years of 
war, and I am glad 
that I have lived to see 
the liberation of that 
city. I saw the joy of 
thousands of people 
who during all those 
four years have suf- 
fered tragic things, un- 
forgettable outrages to 
their liberty and spirit, 
and have dwelt under 
a dark spell of fear 








Several of them 
spoke of two English 
women who had done 
splendid work in Lille 
for English prisoners, 
Miss Wood and Miss 
Butler, who devoted 
themselves to helping 
men who were helpless 
and whose sufferings, 
as I shall have to tell, 
were frightful. 

An American doctor 
at Lille took me into 
his house, where I sat 
in his pretty salon and 
drank a glass of wine 
with him and saw his 
secret cupboard, where 
he had hidden his brass 
ornaments from the en- 








and have waited month © Western Newepaper Union 


after month, year after 
year, with a faith that 


The city of Lille when the Germans invaded it in 1914 


emy, who had deter- 
mined that every scrap 


of brass in Lille should 
foam tes! ‘THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN S22 
but never died, for the ments, as elegant as 


rescue that has now 
come to them. 

It seems a miracle 
to them, now that it 
has come suddenly, and they fill their 
streets like people in a dream, hugging 
their gladness, yet almost afraid that it 
is unreal and that they may wake again 
to find the swarms of field gray men 
about them and guns in their gardens 
and the German law hard upon them. 

I went into Lille this morning very 
early, feeling also that I was in the 
midst of some miracle because Lille 
was a world away from any road which 
‘an English soldier could pass except as 
a prisoner of war until last night, and 
now the barriers were down and the 
city was quite close to the old British 
front line. 

It was early in the morning, but the 
streets were already thronged with peo- 
ple, with well-drest women and children 
and men of all ages in black coats such 
as one sees outside the war zone, and 
never before this within such close 
sound of the guns. 

It is a fine city with broad avenues 
and streets and parks, where all the 
leaves are turned to crinkled gold, and 
everywhere it was draped with the flags 
of England and France. They were 
flags which these people had hidden 
until it was made a prison offense for 
any French civilian to be discovered 
with such symbols, and now they waved 
from every balcony around the city. 

All the bridges had been blown up 
as the last act of the enemy at 1:30 
o’clock yesterday morning before his 
flight, and most of the British troops 
were still on the west and south side 
of the canal and had not entered the 
city, but they had built foot bridges 
here and there, and I crost on one and 
walked into the heart of the people, 
who were ready to give a warm wel- 
come to any Englishman in khaki. 

They opened their arms in great em- 
braces of gratitude and love for those 
who have helped to rescue them from 
their bondage, and I saw the joy of 
vast crowds, and the light in thousands 
of eyes was like sunlight about one, 
and in a few hours one made hundreds 
of friends who thrust gifts into one’s 
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IN RESCUED LILLE 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


hands and poured out their emotion. in 
words of utter simplicity ind truth, 
and thanked one poor individual as 
tho he were all the army and had done 
this thing alone. 

It was overwhelming and uplifting. 
Before one had gone far up the first 
avenue of Lille one was surrounded by 
a great crowd. A lady broke thru the 
ring and, clasping both hands, said: 

“I embrace you for the gladness you 
have brought us.” 

She kissed one. on both cheeks and it 
was the signal for general embraces. 

Pretty girls came forward and of- 
fered their cheeks, and small boys 
pushed thru to kiss the men bending 
down to them, and old men put their 
hands on one’s shoulders and touched 
one’s face with their grizzled mustaches, 
and mothers held up their children to 
be kissed. This did not last for a few 
minutes. It lasted all the time I was in 
Lille. For hours tens of thousands of 
people were in the streets and my hands 
were clasped by many hundreds of them, 
by all close enough to take my hand. 

Every one began the conversation in 
English (tho most of them finished in 
French) with “Good morning,” “Good 
day,” “How are you?” “We are very 
glad to see you,” “We have great joy 
today,” for everybody in Lille had been 
learning these words so that they might 
say them when this day of deliverance 
came, and now they said them with 
wonderful gladness. 

But many times in the crowds I 
heard English voices, and ladies came 
forward a little and the groups parted 
so that we might talk. They had been 
caught in Lille when the Germans came 
and had suffered this four years’ agony. 

“We have longed for this day,” said 
one of them, “and now it is like a 
dream. We can hardly believe that all 
those gray men have gone and that we 
are free.” 


Copyright, 1918, by The New York Times Company 


any in London or Paris, 
or a thousand miles re- 
mote from the war, tho 
only a mile or two, I 
heard many things of German brutal- 
ity and the tragedy of the besieged city. 

Then there was an English clergy- 
man, who for four years had minis- 
tered to the English wounded and re- 
cited prayers over the English dead. 
Mr. Moore is his name, and his house- 
keeper is Miss Browne of Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, and his cat is called Bunny, 
and he has people in England who will 
be glad to hear after all this time that 
the clergyman and the housekeeper and 
the cat have survived the ordeal of war. 
It is not strange how quickly one learns 
little things like that in Lille, because 
every one is one’s friend. 

To those people it was wonderful 
that they had regained their liberty by 
the arrival of the British troops. There 
are Lancashire men in Lille today. But 
it is no less astonishing to them to go 
inside that city in twenty minutes by 
motor car from their old line at Ar- 
mentiéres. 

I passed today thru Armentiéres, a 
town of shapeless ruin, and thought of 
all the death that has been there while 
Lille remained an unattainable place. 
Thousands of British have fallen round 
here in four years of terrible fighting, 
and in April last, after the German of- 
fensive, when they drove thru Armen- 
tiéres itself, Lille seemed further away 
than before, and that to many of the 
British men was all the way from life 
to death. 

Now, this morning, I passed the last 
rubbish heap of ruin, the last dead tree 
stump, the last shell craters and barbed 
wire, the last dead horses on the road, 
and came very quickly to that great city 
beyond the canal, that was so close to 
the British lines and yet so far, where 
there are fine churches, colleges, shops, 
factories, private houses, and an enor- 
mous population of rich people and 
poor, all under the evil spell of German 
rule, all passionate against its tyran- 
nies, torn with emotions and agonies 
that were hidden from the Allies until 
today. 

I wonder [Continued on page 178 
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MISLEADING FICTION 






A Russian Author Discusses Happy Endings 


If we are to exert any influence over 
the Russian people in their present hour 
of distress there must be mutual under- 
standing. We have thought that we 
could get an understanding of Rus- 
sian character from reading Russian 
literature, and the Russians on their 
side have believed that American stories 
gave a true picture of American life. 
But. can the authors of either nation 
be trusted? Miss Moravsky, a Russian 
poet and journalist, who has come to 
this country to study American life, 
finds it not at all what she had been 
led to believe from acquaintance with 
our fiction, and she warns us against 
making the same mistake about Russia 


HE stories in Russian books al- 

ways have a sad, tragic end: 

that is our national tradition. 

The genuine Russian writer be- 
lieves it is a crime against good taste 
to finish his story with the happiness of 
the hero. No! the poor hero must be 
killed, or abandoned by his sweetheart, 
or ruined, or something like that. At 
times I have believed that our story 
writers are the cruelest people in the 
world—forgive me, O my Fatherland, 
but I must confess it to my American 
friends. 

What do they do with litile children 
in the Christmas stories? You can 
scarcely imagine! Terrible things! 

They freeze the little ones before the 
windows of the rich people’s houses; 
they lead the victims of their imagina- 
tion into the snowy forest and leave 
them there as food for the wolves; They 
can take the sweetest of little girls and 
make her a thief for the sake of her 
sick mother, who is dying of cold and 
hunger in the basement. And all this 
takes place exactly on the 24th of De- 
cember. That is our literary law. 

You may ask me why: We have 
learned that the Slavs are not at all 
cruel. Their hospitality and kindness 
to the beggars and even criminal pris- 
oners is well known all over the world. 

No, we are not cruel, we are rather 
too gentle even for our enemies. The 
soft Russian heart has become a prov- 
erb. But our life has been cruel— 


‘ity of conscience and laws. 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


they were punished with all the sever- 
<0 ae 
still—he loved them passgionately—it is 
clear! In every sentence of his books 
you may feel the great compassion for 
the humbled and insulted. 

So, too, Chekoff and Gorky wrote. 
They suffered when they wrote these 
things. They wept bitterly over the 
pages where they buried their beloved 
victims. IT met Maxim Gorky just after 
‘he had finished one of his talented and 
cruelly realistic stories. He was dark 
as a storm cloud. ... And still, with 
heavy heart and face wet with tears— 
the Russian author continues to dis- 
appoint, to torture, to kill his heroes. 

Do you remember the story written 
by Leonid Andreev: “The Seven Who 
Were Hanged”? I know that a few of 
them were his personal friends. I never 
asked him anything about the material 
for that story—I guessed it would be 
too painful for him to recall it. You 
can imagine how terrible it is to re- 
vive such facts as these. And the Rus- 
sian writers have had the courage to 
revive them. It is their great merit. 

To defeat unhappiness in the na- 
tion, we must see it face to face. To 
improve the character of our people, 
we must first know ourselves. Naked 
truth was more necessary for us than 
the beautiful, idealistic lie! Perhaps a 
great part of our revolutionary move- 
ment was energized by the bitter and 
restless thought of our pessimistic 
writers. They showed us all the misery 
and dearth of our old life, and at last 
we saw it so clearly that we could not 
endure it any longer. And we swept it 
away! Yes, it was the great merit of 
our writers that they turned their 
minds to the tragedy of life. But... 

“Every beauty has her monkey” is a 
Caucasian proverb. And our great 
tragic literature has its pigmies. And 
they make a tragedy even of every- 
day life, which they describe in their 
short stories. 

The tradition of sorrow penetrates 


every page of our popular magazines. 
Even in the humorous magazines, in 
the temple of jokes, the stories remind 
one of a rainy autumn: the authors 
make a joke of the unhappiness of the 
Russian citizen; how he is always de- 
ceived by the Government or by the 
“unofficial scoundrels.” 

If you were born an unfortunate op- 
timist your literary career would be 
lost in Russia. I have often heard in 
= editorial offices a conversation like 

is: 

“Your story is really splendid! The 
portrayal of character and so on... 
Poetical stuff! But—why is the ending 
so happy?” 

“You do not like it?” 

“Positively I do not—it is untrue— 
it never happens here—our life is gray, 
you know. . . . Why not let the hero 
die?” 

“But—I love him; I do not want him 
to die!” 

“Of course—you stand for prosper- 
ity—you are so young. .. . Quite nat- 
ural, you like prosperity. But—his 
death in that case would be more nat- 
ural than his rescue. . . . Will you 
kindly change the end?” 

Perhaps after the present revolution 
my poor oppressed people will change 
their tastes, and the unfortunate op- 
timistic authors whom I have met in 
the editors’ offices will be welcome. But 
I am afraid it will not be very soon. 
You know our traditions have lived 
long. 

I shall never forget the hard battle 
which I had with my editor about an 
article in which I praised one of our 
rare optimistic writers, Mr. Vinni- 
chenko. The name of his book is “I 
Will!” 

In this article, printed in our so- 
called “gross” monthly magazine, Russ- 
kaya Mysol, I wrote about American 
stories, too. I should not like that arti- 
cle to be translated now! It was. “the 
sin of my youth.” I did not know 
America personally when I had written 
it, and American life seemed quite a 
paradise from afar. And especially it 





seemed rosy thru the eyes of your 





that is the reason: Our writers 
want to be true to life. Life in 
Russia has always been unhappy. 
And our artists love truth. The 
cruelty of our old regime existed 
side by side with the difficulty of 
our social circumstances. And the 
great sincerity of our spirit de- 
manded of writers that they paint 
the real portrait of our life in its 
darkest tones. 

And they painted it. Our wisest, 
our sweetest, our best—Dostoyev- 
sky, Chekoff, Gorky—I shal! not 
recall many names, you know them 
well—all the blossoms of our rich 
literature have the bitter fragrance 
of poisoned flowers. 

What did Dostoyevsky do with 
his beloved heroes? They were 
thieves, they became criminals, 








FENCES 


BY LOUISE AYER GARNETT 


I have torn down all my fences: 
The challenging air blows free; 
I can look across the spaces 
Where new life is hailing me; 
My horizon is unrolling 

Like the vistas of the sea. 


I have torn down all my fences— 
But I never can recall 

The seclusion of my garden 
With the world beyond the wall; 
My old way of looking upward 
Where the sky was all in all. 


writers. 
| I praised your writers for their 
optimism; I wanted Russians to fol- 
low your example, and I never sup- 
posed that it was the fault of your 
literature—that cheap hyperbolic 
optimism; I did not know that it is 
the same funny and sometimes dan- 
gerous extreme, as our tradition of 
sorrow. 

I should like to show you how 
the green foreigner sees your life 
thru your short stories. 

She was “sweet sixteen” and 
wanted to believe in happiness. 
Her name was Olia. She hated the 
Official. pessimism in Russia and 
was looking for a brighter national 
spirit: And she became the victim 
of American story writers. 

















Every- [Continued on page 190 
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A MONTHLY 
LIVING 


SECTION 


BETTER HOUSES 
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Rhubarb roots to be forced in a dark cellar 
may be planted very close together 


vide your family with fresh grown as- 

paragus, rhubarb and other vegetables 
all thru the winter months. It is a pity 
that so few people realize what can be done 
with a winter garden in the cellar. All you 
need are a few boxes filled with good earth. 
If you want a bigger garden, tho, you can 
make a bed in a corner of the cellar, with 
a few boards set on edge to hold the soil in 
place. 

It may seem strange that good vegetables 
can be grown without sunlight, yet dark- 
ness is necessary to get the best results 
from rhubarb and a few other crops. This 
need entail no difficulty, however, for if 
you use boxes, you can simply invert other 
boxes over them, a few holes first being 
bored in the sides for ventilation, while 
some old blankets hung to the beams will 
exclude the light from the corner bed. 

The lower the temperature in your cel- 
lar, the slower the vegetables will grow. 
The ideal temperature is between fifty and 


I: you have a warm cellar you can pro- 
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BETTER TOWNS FOR THOSE 
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TO SENSIBLE AND 
BETTER ROOMS 


A WINTER 
GARDEN IN 
THE CELLAR 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


sixty degrees. Most heated cellars and base- 
ments are warmer than is usually realized. 
especially in the vicinity of the heating 
plant. 

Of all the common vegetables suitable 
for cellar gardening, rhubarb is perhaps 
the easiest to grow. You can take the roots 
from your own garden, or if you have none 
there, you can purchase them for a small 
sum. It is useless to use either young or 
very old roots. Well established clumps 
three or four years old are best, but it is 
not necessary to dig up an entire clump. 
You can slice off a section to force, and 
what remains will continue to bear as 
usual. Leave them in some cold place until 
every clump is frozen solidly. Some gar- 
deners say that this freezing is not really 
necessary, but it is desirable at any rate, 
and commercial growers always freeze their 
roots. Don’t start all your roots growing 
at once. Successive plantings will prolong 
the season. Be sure to exclude the light 
when growing rhubarb, for light injures 
the color and induces leaf growth. You can 
use any good soil, or even pure sand. The 
higher the temperature, the faster the 
stalks will grow, but the quality is best 
when they grow rather slowly. Extra rapid 
growth is obtained by putting a layer of 
fresh manure in the bottom of the bed. Of 
course it is necessary to keep the plants 
watered, and yet the soil should not be too 
wet. It will not dry out as rapidly as might 
be expected. 

Bury the roots about two inches under 
the surface. They can be set almost close 
enough to touch. The stalks should be ready 
for use in from one to three months, ac- 
cording to the temperature. They will not 
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Leeks must be taken up by the roots and 
then planted in boxes of good earth 


be red or green, but nicely blanched, and 
with almost no leaf growth. Rhubarb 
grown in this way is extra good for making 
pies, as well as for sauce, and it is some- 
thing of a novelty to have rhubarb pies 
in midwinter. 

Most people are familiar with the deli- 
eate salad which is served in the restau- 
rants and hotels under the name of French 
endive. This salad is really the blanched 
stalks of the garden vegetable known as 
Witloof chicory. In former years, large 
importations of this salad plant were made 
from Belgium. Of course, this source of 
supply has been cut off, but American gar- 
deners have found that they can grow and 
force Witloof chicory just as successfully 
as the Belgians. The plant can be grown 
in any garden from seed sown in the 
spring, but roots ready for forcing can also 
be purchased in the fall, and they are no 
longer expensive. 

Darkness isn’t so necessary when French 
endive is being [Continued on page 185 
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It is desirable, altho not necessary, to leave rhubarb clumps out to be frozen; this practise is followed by commercial growers 









It is well always to plant several inches 
deeper than the finished hight requires 


ALL planting is advisable for many 

definite and well-founded reasons. In 

the spring we are all imbued with 
that do something spirit, but there is so 
much detail that must be attended to that 
we find our ambition is soon lost; or in 
our zeal to hurry matters we get care- 
less. This, of course, results in needless 
loss or serious errors. In the fall we have 
an abundance of time to study our plant- 
ing problems, and sufficient time to carry 
them out to the smallest detail. 

Many trees and shrubs start active 
growth Very early in spring; in many cases 
before it is possible to plant them they 
will have started root action. Even the lay- 
man realizes this is wrong. Because Jim 
Jones planted a Golden Bell in full flower 
and it survived, doesn’t necessarily imply 
that it was the proper thing to do. The 
plant didn’t succeed “because of” but rather 
in “spite of.” 

The one big stumbling block to making a 
general habit of planting everything in the 
fall is the evergreen family ; with this class 
of plant the sap is more or less active 
during the entire winter and any injury 
to the root system in the fall deprives the 
plants of the necessary moisture. Necessity, 
however, is a hard master, and sometimes 
evergreens have to be planted in the fall 
regardless of our preference, but with a 
little extra care good results are obtain- 
able. Last year I had the opportunity of 
witnessing a planting of evergreens on 
Thanksgiving Day. The ground was frozen 


NOW 
IS THE TIME 
TO PLANT 
SHRUBS 


BY WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


so that a pick was necessary to break the 
openings, but of the thirty plants not one 
died, because they were well cared for there- 
after. They were thoroly mulched with 
coarse manure a week or so after planting, 
and as a further protection a few pine 
boughs were cut in the woods and stuck 
upright between the plants to shelter them. 

There are a few of the deciduous trees 
and shrubs that should not be planted in 
the fall. This applies to very thin barked 
trees such as the beech or birch. Oaks 
might also be included in this list, along 
with stone fruits, peaches, plums and 
cherries. 

For the planting of herbaceous perennial 
plants fall is preferable to spring. These 
plants die down to the ground during win- 
ter, and if they are not very carefully 
labeled it is necessary to wait until the 
growth starts before it is safe to trans- 
plant them. In the fall the old tops guide 
us in determining varieties and in regulat- 
ing the hight of the crowns. All these plants 
have ironclad constitutions; ‘few suffer 
from the vigors of our winters and many 
are destroyed from too much care. They 
are usually suffocated by too deep covering. 
The nurseryman never practises mulching; 
everything must take pot luck and it is very 
rarely he sustains a loss with the perennials. 
At the present time shipping facilities are 
far from ideal for nursery stock, and it is 
not uncommon for plants to be weeks in 
transit instead of days. In spring this is 
absolutely ruinous. The plants will start 
to grow in the cases and when unpacked 
ihe roots will be found to have been de- 
stroyed by mold. While it is never healthy 
for plants to be out of the ground for any 
considerable length of time, if it must 
be, fall is a thousand times preferred to 


Firming with the feet is one good way to 
bring the roots and soil in contact 


spring, when the plants are then becoming 
more active each day. In the fall they are 
going into their natural resting period. 

Another factor worthy of consideration 
is that the nurseryman in order to make 
early spring shipments ofttimes digs his 
stock in the fall, storing it in sheds for the 
winter. Why not get your stock in the fall 
when you are certain it is freshly dug, even 
tho a little effort is necessary to protect 
it-over the winter? In the fall the nursery 
stock is fairly complete, but is gradually 
reduced until by late spring many varieties 
are exhausted. Of course the best plants 
of the better varieties are the most sought, 
and late buyers must therefore accept some- 
thing other than their first choice. In brief 
there are few, if any, good reasons for not 
planting in the fall, while there are many 
reasons to justify this practise. 


HOW TO PLANT 


There is no secret to planting. To do it 
successfully, first get the opening for the 
roots of sufficient diameter and depth so 
that they may lie in a natural position 
without crowding. It is a good practise to 
make the hole wide enough so there will 
be room for the feet in the opening with- 
out tramping on the roots. The depth is 
determined by the character of the plant, 
but it is always well to make the hole at 
least one foot deeper than the requirements 
of the plant. 

When preparing the holes for the plant- 
ing always throw [Continued on page 173 


























The first rule: have the hole large enough 


to prevent any crowding of the roots 





When evergreens are planted in the fall, 
corn stalks furnish the best protection 


Wherever possible it is most advisable to 
use only the good top soil in planting 
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A Ohippendale armchair of 
the Louis Quinze period 


OME chairs are just to sit on. Others, 
Se strongly suspects, were made 

merely for looks. Others, again, are 
designed primarily for comfort. The first 
neither promises nor gives ease; the second 
flouts the idea. With either sort few people 
have any patience at all, especially if they 
happen to have been subjected to a recent 
period of purgatorial discomfort by sitting 
thereon. The third kind, clearly, is the only 
variety that makes any general or con- 
vincing appeal. 

The primary and indispensable quality 
of comfort is entirely compatible with good 
looks, no matter whether the chair is a side 
chair or one of the many types provided 
with arms. A mischievous notion crops up 
now and again—exactly how it started it 
would be hard to say—that somehow com- 
fort and style in a chair do not go together. 
How often does one hear it said that a 
chair is good looking but is probably not 
really comfortable. Especially is this mis- 
trust exprest of the simultaneous achieve- 
ment of style and comfort in any of the 
recognized historic chair forms. 

This notion is quite as fallacious as its 
contrary, that is to say that the realization 
of comfort requires ugly, slouchy, cumber- 
some lines and that a mammoth of uphol- 
stery, tufting and amorphous contour must, 
from the very nature of its makeup, be 
an embodiment of luxurious ease. This 
double-barrelled fallacy is to blame for a 
vast deal of ugly, banal furnishing and also 
for the hostility of a certain type of mind 
toward anything that savors of “the an- 
tique,” whatever exactly that may mean to 
them. The irony of it all is that the “prac- 
tical-minded” opponents of style oftentimes 
pay a great deal for expensive discomfort, 
in deference to their prejudice, rather than 
accept comfort with style at a lower cost. 
No one will deny that a great many ugly 
chairs are also comfortable. They are. But 
that is quite beside the mark. They are 
comfortable and ugly; not comfortable be- 
cause they are ugly. They could be just as 
comfortable if built with more regard for 
grace of line. 

The whole matter of comfort depends 
chiefly upon two physical 
considerations — suitability 
and measurements. The 
former has reference alto- 
gether to the purpose ot the 
chair—that is to say, 
whether it is designed for 
the use of a person who 
wishes to sit up, to sit 
back, to sit forward, or to 
lounge. It is physically im- 
possible that any one chair 
should equally well fulfill 
the requirements for each 
of the different purposes 
noted. It is also manifestly 
unfair to judge of a chair’s 
comfort or suitability by 
any other standard than 
that of the purpose for 
which it was made. To take 
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Carved walnut Queen Anne 
wing chair with tapestry 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


AND ABBOT McCLURE 


an extreme case, by way of exam- 
ple, could anything be more  villain- 
ously uncomfortable to sit upon, for 
the space of an hour’s reading, than 
a typewriter’s chair with its protrud- 
ing pad jabbing one in the middle of the 
back? Contrariwise, could any seat be more 
inconvenient to occupy than a reclining, 
deep-seated armchair if one were trying to 
work on a typewriter? Each is admirably 
adapted to its own special purpose and 
comfortable when properly used, giving 
support at the requisite points. 

The other determining factor of chair 
comfort is the element of measurements. 
Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays, says 
upon this point: “Ease is to be gained by 
making the shapes and relative inclinations 
of the seat and back such as will evenly 
distribute the weight of the trunk and limbs 
over the widest possible supporting surface, 
and with the least straining of the parts 
out of their natural attitudes.” This phil- 
osophy of chair comfort, summed up in one 
phrase as the even distribution of the sit- 
ter’s weight, seems so perfectly obvious 
that it ought not to require the prestige of 
the name of one of England’s greatest 
philosophers to make us heed or realize it, 
ana yet we constantly ignore the principle 
and trust to dumb luck or caprice in mak- 
ing selections of chairs. Then we blame 
the chairs when we ourselves are to blame 
for not using our wits. 

The even distribution of the sitter’s 
weight in a chair will depend upon the in- 
tended posture of the sitter while occupy- 
ing that chair. To use a kind of “house 
that Jack built” sequence, the purpose of 
the chair will determine the posture of the 
sitter, and the posture of the sitter will 
determine the relations of the measure- 
ments that ought to be followed. In other 
words, chairs ought to be high-seated or 
low-seated, deep-seated or shallow-seated, 
straight-backed or slant-backed according 
to the purpose for which they are intended 
and for which they are suitable. And the 
purpose must be known. before one can 
judge of the different requirements for com- 
fort that must be complied 
with in each case. 

The measurements that 
must be considered are 
hight of seat from floor, 
depth of seat from front 
to back, angle of seat’s in- 
clination from front to 
back, width of seat from 
side to side, shape of seat; 
angle or rake of back, shape 
of back, hight of back; 
hight of arm from seat. 
When sitting down, one’s 
feet should rest easily on 
the floor but no more than 
that; if the knees are 
brought up by a seat that 
is too low, and at the same 
time perfectly horizontal, 
excess of weight is thrown 


An American rush 
bottomed Sheraton 


at the base of the vertebral column if the 
chair back is perpendicular or approximate- 
ly perpendicular. Altho the exact hight of 
the seat must be determined somewhat by 
the stature of the individual, from fifteen 
to eighteen inches will usually prove about 
tight. 

For chairs other than those intended for 
dining or writing, where a directly upright 
posture is proper, the seat should be some- 
what inclined from front to back and the 
back should be inclined or raked backward. 
Under these conditions, the lower the seat 
the greater should be its depth and the 
more necessary the inclination of the back. 
Even when a deep seat is not perceptibly 
inclined, the back should be inclined so as 
to receive the weight of the body and sup- 
port it equally at all points. If the back 
is somewhat curved so as to conform to the 
vertebral curve and be equally in contact 
with the body at all points—for example, 
some of the “spooned” backs of the Queen 
Anne period—so much the better, so long 
as the curve is not too pronounced. The 
back, too, should be slightly concaved or 
curved to follow the lines of the body. The 
arms should be not more than ten inches 
above the seat and not less than seven and 
one-half or eight inches. . 

We may classify chairs according to their 
different uses and then, with the physical 
requirements of the comfortable chair be- 
fore us, we may examine how those require- 
ments are fulfilled by certain types whose 
excellence in respect of style cannot be 
questioned. According to their uses we may 
divide chairs as follows: Dining, writing, 
conversation, and reading or lounging. 

Dining chairs are made for an upright 
posture. Their seats, therefore, are high 
enough so that the feet just rest upon the 
floor. The seats are not inclined backward; 
neither are they deep and the backs may 
be either perpendicular or very slightly 
raked. If the seats were deep or sloped 
backward, or the back much inclined, the 
tendency would be to throw the weight of 
the body backward and draw it away from 
the table. A dining chair with a deep or a 
sloped seat is positively uncomfortable. 
Types that meet the above requirements 
are, in the seventeenth century modes, the 
so-called “Cromwellian” chairs with low, 
square, padded backs, or late Stuart and 
William and Mary caned or upholstered 
chairs with high, slightly raked backs; in 
eighteenth century patterns, any of the 
English fashions of side chair—Queen 
Anne, early Georgian, Chippendale, Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and the Directoire 
and Empire forms that came at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—Louis Quinze, Louis 
Seize and Directoire side chairs in French 
patterns, and the corresponding Italian 
forms. Queen Anne “spooned” backs supply 
an additional item of comfort by support- 
ing the middle of the back, where support 
is needed, and falling away at the upper 
part so that the contour coiricides with the 
curve of the spine. The same thing is true 
of the Empire type, with curving back con- 
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tuur, which presses a little forward in the 
middle of the back and falls away again 
below the shoulders of the sitter. Most of 
the wooden-seated and _ rush-bottomed 
“farmhouse” types and Windsor chairs, 
meet the requirements of dining chairs. 
Writing chairs require practically the 
same measurements as dining chairs, as the 
posture of the sitter is upright and the 
weight of the body to be kept well forward 
to the desk or writing table. Writing chairs 
with an arm attached may have a deeper 
seat than those for use at desks, the seat 
slightly sloped, and a little inclination of 
the back. An example of a thoroly com- 
fortable chair of this pattern is a high, 
comb-backed Windsor with broad arm. 
In conversation the body is ordinarily 
thrown slightly back in a relaxed attitude 
and there is no need to keep the sitter “up 
to his job.” Seats should be 
perceptibly deeper, inclined 
slightly downward from front 
to back, and consequently 
lower, in accordance with the 
principle before stated. The 
back must have a perceptible 
rake or inclination backward. 
In this way the weight of the 
sitter is evenly distributed and 
equal support given at every 
point of contact. Queen Anne 
and Chippendale chairs with 
deep seats are admirable in 
this respect and so are the 


deep-seated Louis Quinze arm- mahogany 





Chippendale carved 


chairs (fauteuils and bergéres). Their 
makers thoroly understood chair comfort 
and skilfully combined necessary measure- 
ments with grace of line. The Chippendale 
armchair deserves special commendation. 
Reading and lounging chairs will neces- 
sarily have low and deep seats. They should 
be a little lower and deeper and slightly 
more sloped backward, and the backs cor- 
respondingly more inclined, than those of 
chairs intended mainly for conversation, as 
the body is in a more relaxed and reclin- 
ing attitude. It is desirable, too, that the 
backs be higher so as to support the head. 
For really comfortable reading and loung- 
ing chairs one must seek mainly among 
English and American models, so far as 
historic types are concerned. Early in the 
eighteenth century English conceptions of 
solid comfort evolved the Queen Anne wing 
chair and the type continued 
highly popular thruout the 
century, Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite, Sheraton and other 
designers all contributing 
their share to its perfec- 
tion. Apart from the wing- 
chair types, the Chippendale 
armchair (of the illustration) 
with high, square back, merits 
consideration. Besides these 
historic types, there are nu- 
merous easy chairs of thoroly 
modern pattern, some of them 
fully and luxuriously uphol- 


chair stered and some of them not, 


that meet all the 
aforesaid bodily re- 
quirements in a per- 
fectly satisfactory 
manner. Occasional- 
ly, however, a mod- 
ern type will over- 
shoot the mark and 
throw the body into 
an unnaturally re- 
laxed posture which 
soon proves weari- 
some. Great impor- 
tance must be at- 
tached to the angle 
at which the body is 
thrown. 

The following style 
hints to the chair 
purchaser will prove useful: (1) Always 
keep in mind the principles just explained ; 
(2) choose good looking types that unques- 
tionably have the merit of style in prefer- 
ence to those of less distinguished line, and 
then test them by the principles; if they 
prove comfortable, you have scored a double 
hit; (3) don’t be fooled by looks. A fully 
upholstered and padded chair may appear 
the acme of comfort and yet prove the oppo- 
site because its measurements are wrong— 
for example, a low, deep-seated chair with 
inclined back luxuriously padded, but the 
seat not sloped. (4) ‘Test everything for 
yourself. Exact measurements that will 
prove universally satisfactory cannot be 
given; people’s bodies differ too widely. 
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DOGS AND PEOPLE 


S I review in my mind the funda- 

mental characteristics of the people 

I know, I am led to classify mankind 
into three essential groups—people who 
love dogs, people who mildly like them and 
people who dislike them. And I am inclined 
to think that the transfer of individuals 
from one class to another is very infre- 
quent. Those of us who iove dogs are sted- 
fast and somewhat stubborn, perhaps ag- 
gressive, in our allegiance; those who dis- 
like them are seldom -converted. We seem 
to be born that way, and the matter is not 
one for argument. 

I have read many profound and witty 
essays on the character of the dog and his 
peculiar relation to man, and I am not 
much wiser than I was before. What is the 
source of that deep, instinctive feeling 
which possesses some of us, which makes us 
delight in the antics of a puppy, yearn to- 
ward the dog that is ours, and weep 
broken-heartedly when he dies? I cannot 
say. I only know that we feel that way, 
and that there are people constitutionally 
incapable of sharing that feeling. If I 
were to write an essay on the dog today, 
I feel quite sure that it would be mostly in- 
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“My 


own Trish 
terrogation and exclamation points; logic 
would be lacking. 

Take my own irrepressible Irish terrier, 
for example. He enjoys the reputation of 
being the worst-behaved dog in two differ- 
ent communities, and yet I know of no dog 
who has wriggled his unregenerate way into 
the hearts of so many people. He has killed 
chickens, has stolen meat, and has caused 
the timid youth who brought our Sunday 
papers to abandon the route, and yet most 
of our long-suffering neighbors appear to 
be inexplicably fond of him. Perhaps it is 
his unquenchable youth, his mental alert- 
ness, his tireless curiosity, his evident zest 
in life. One is bound to look upon such 
joyous energy with envy. 

I find it either impossible or unnecessary 
to advance any defense of his character. 
Either you love him or you don’t, and 
there’s an end on’t. That is, indeed, the 
conclusion to which I have arrived after 
long speculation on this whole subject of 
dogs. To those who do not love them I can 


irrepressible terrier” 


offer no explanation of the matter; I can 
only feel sorry for them. They might as 
well have been born color-blind or with no 
ear for music; they will never know what 
they miss. 

Those of us who do love dogs, however, 
need no argument, no array of facts and 
instances to prove to us that the dog is, 
of all creatures, man’s most devoted friend 
-—faithful, useful, sympathetic, enjoyable, 
sagacious, brave. We cannot be entirely 
happy without a dog. We devote more 
attention to our dogs, are more indulgent 
and demonstrative toward them, than to- 
ward our human friends. 

Perhaps it is extravagant, foolish, un- 
reasonable, but it is so. 

Our attitude is exprest in the oft-re- 
peated quotation, “The more I know about 
men, the better 1 like dogs.” That idea 
was recently put into more spontaneous, 
original words by a little girl in New Jer- 
sey. After a long period of thoughtful 
silence, she gave expression to this piece of 
rare wisdom : 

“Do you know, mother,” said she, “there’s 
some very nice people in Summit, and 
there’s an awful lot of nice dogs.” 
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VEGETABLES 


On account of the scarcity of seed 
Seed and the high cost, it is the patriotic 

duty of every gardener to save as 
much of his own seed as possible. Seed 
corn should be left on the cob and hung 
where it is dry, cool and out of the reach 
of rats and mice. If the corn is allowed 
to get wet and freeze, the outer coat of the 
kernel cracks and the oil is lost and often 
the germ is killed. The seed of cucumbers, 
tomatoes, squash, melons, pumpkins, etc., 
may be kept in tin cans with a few small 
holes punched in the lid. 


Last Sutton’s Excelsior and Thos. Lex- 

D ton are hardy varieties of 
Ca wrinkled peas. The seed sown in a 
very rich soil to a depth of from three to 
four inches will remain dormant thruout 
the winter but will start growth some 
weeks before the soil is in a condition to 
work in the garden. The surface soil in the 
furrow should be covered with a heavy 
coating of manure. This should be removed 
very early in the spring. 

The last sowing of New Zealand spinach 
the first week of this month will follow that 
sown in September. Cover the seed bed 
with a heavy coating of litter. 

Multiplier or tree onions may be set out 
this month. They will remain dormant dur- 
ing the winter but will follow closely the 
early spring onions. They should be 
mulched heavily. 


If the plants are lifted, root and 
all, and stood upright in a cool 
but protected shed or cold 
frame, they remain fresh for some months. 

The plants should be kept just above 
freezing, the roots kept moist and fresh air 
and light should be made possible. These 
plants may be packed in a box and placed 
in a cool cellar. 


If the soil has been properly 
Perennials prepared, by applying a heavy 

coating of decayed horse 
manure mixt with coarse bone meal, both 
rhubarb and asparagus may be set out. 
Asparagus should be planted six to eight 
inches deep in rows three and one-half 
to four feet apart and the plants set twelve 
inches apart in the rows. Asparagus re- 
quires a very deep soil well filled with 
humus. Rhubarb should be planted so that 
the crown is at least six inches below the 
surface and the plants four feet apart both 
ways. These fleshy rooted perennials should 
be protected by a heavy covering of stable 
manure after planting. 


This is the last call for lifting 
Storage all the root crops. Cut the tops 

back to within one inch of the 
roots. All vegetables may be stored in a 
cellar or a pit out of doors. Roots should 
be piled not deeper than three feet and 
placed on a dry space in the garden. Six 
inches of clean straw should be laid down, 
the roots piled on it, another six to twelve 
inches of straw covering them and then a 
layer of soil sufficient to keep out the frost. 
A ditch twelve to eighteen inches deep 
should be dug around the pit to take away 
surplus water and keep the roots dry. Cab- 
bage should be pitted the same as roots, 
with the heads wrong side up and the roots 
left on. 

Cauliflower may be lifted and stored 
similarly to Brussels sprouts. Tie the leaves 
over the head of cauliflower. 

Celery may be lifted and packed upright 
in boxes and placed in a protected shed or 
cellar or stored in hotbed or cold frames. 
The roots should not be disturbed. The soil 
should be kept moist. Sufficient fresh air 
should be permitted to circulate thru the 
plants to prevent decay. 
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Fall plowing and spading to a depth 
vests of eight inches, the soil left in the 
rough, will destroy many insects 
hibernating below the frost line. If the soil 
has been covered with quack grass expose 
the roots with a light application of 
coarse salt and the plants will be destroyed 
by spring. Apply a little lime especially 
to clay soil. 
_— All weeds and garden litter should 
Up be burned. Tomato stakes and bean 
a poles should be put under cover. 
Oil all tools before storing. Put your gar- 
den in order this fall so that you will not 
lose valuable time next spring. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Place windshields of wood or 
temporary wind-breaks of 
wire and evergreen boughs on 
the north side of shrubs or completely about 
such plants as rhododendrons and other 
flowering shrubs not natives of the north. 
Tender plants such as the oleander and 
American aloe should be placed in a cool 
dry cellar free from gas and the tempera- 
ture should be above freezing. Do not water 
or spray these: plants during the winter. 


Early In order to force bloom for April, 
pel such plants as lilac, roses, deutzia, 

ete., should lifted after the 
wood is fully ripe. Pot in a rich soil and 
pack the soil tightly about the roots. Keep 
in a dark, cool place with the temperature 
at about freezing. Gradually bring into the 
light and finally into the heat. These plants 
need continual spraying after being brought 
into the heat. 


All bulb beds should be protected 
by a heavy coating of straw 
manure. Hold this in place by 
branches of trees. The soil should be frozen 
from one to two inches in depth before 
covering bulb beds. Store all tender bulbs 
or roots such ag cannas, gladioli and dahlias 
in a clean sand. Place the box or barrel 
in a cool cellar which is free from gas. Do 
not wet the sand. 


If the soil is a clay type scatter 
—_ * on it a heavy application of green 

horse or cow manure. Spade this 
into a depth of eight inches and leave the 
soil in the rough. Scatter on the surface 
a free application of lime. Where the soil 
is quite stiff a load or two of sand will help 
to lighten it. All flower beds should be 
covered with manure in the fall and this 
plant food dug into the soil. Perennial beds 
should be mulched heavily with manure, 
and this manure dug into the soil in the 
early spring. 


Winter 
l’rotection 


Bulbs 


Mulch all fern and wild flower 
Pr awd beds with leaves to a depth of 

from five to eight inches. 
Throw on a few branches to keep the 
leaves from scattering. Mix a little garden 
loam and sod with some of the leaves for 
a compost loam to be used for ferns, etc. 
A soil and manure compost heap may be 
made early this month. Alternate six inches 
of soil to twelve inches of manure until 
the pile reaches a hight of four feet. Mix 
in considerable bone meal. If the soil is a 
clay type scatter a little lime on the soil 
but not on the manure. This soil, if mixt 
two to four times, will be in excellent con- 
dition to pot early flowers and vegetables. 


Keep in check the green fly 
by dusting the plants with 
tobacco dust. he foliage 
should be moist. Wash off the dust and 
dead insects by a force of clean water. De- 
stroy mealy bugs usually found on coleus 
by washing the plant in whale oil soap and 
reioving the insects with a small stiff paint 
brush. Keep all pot roses free from red 
spider by spraying with a force of clear 
water on bright days. 


Indoor 
Gardening 


Wat GN 4 SS BSN SS SS SN SN) 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


. If you have not yet 
“ —= ee placed guards about 
the trunks of your 
young trees, do so before the snow flies. 
If small mesh wire is used, be sure to make 
it stationary by driving stakes on the out- 
side of it, otherwise the wire sways from 
side to side and destroys the bark. All 
weeds should be removed from the guard. 
Weeds and grass packed in the guards make 
a fine nest for insects to hibernate in. If 
the limbs of your apple trees are heavy, 
brace them before,the early fall snows fly. 
This treatment will prevent breaking of the 
limbs. Mulch the surface soil with stable 
manure. Do not pile the manure close to 
the trunk. This practise encourages the de- 
velopment of disease and the breeding of 
insects. 

Gather all nests of Tussack 
Insects moths. They are white patches 
found on the bark and made up of 
hundreds of small eggs. Pick off and burn 
all clusters of tent caterpillars. These 
glossy eggs are found encircling the young 
limbs. Remove all old piles of apple tree 
wood. These places are harbors for the 
borers. Ora wf 
rder your trees early from a 
Bed nursery in your vicinity. Dig 
the holes this month. Place the 
sed in one pile, the fine loam in another 
and the subsoil in a third pile. Fill the hole 
with manure. The rains and snow free the 
plant food and the soil is made rich. In 
the spring the manure is removed, the soil 
in the hole made loose and.the tree planted. 
Fit the fine loam about the roots, pack in 
the decayed sod next and place the subsoil 
on the surface. Litter the remaining manure 
on the surface of the soil under the tree. 


an Mulch blackberries and raspber- 
Fruits Ties after all the old dead wood 

has been cut out. Currants and 
gooseberries should. have a very heavy 
coating of manure placed not only about 
the plant but for some distance from the 
crown of the plant so that the surface 
roots may be protected. 


Mulch strawberries to a 
Strawberries depth of two inches with 
straw manure. 


Stored Keep the air in the storehouse 
Fruit fresh and cool. Pick over the fruit 

and remove all ripe or specked 
fruit. If late apples are kept in-a tempera- 
ture of about 33° F. they will not need 
poe providing they were perfect when 
stored. 


THE GREENHOUSE 


This is the month to shape 
++ ne the plants for a Christmas 

display of bloom. It is also 
time to treat certain plants for an early 
spring display. 

Cyclamen should be kept cool; feed now 
and then with a little weak liquid manure. 
Jerusalem cherry (Salanum) should be 
kept in a warm sunny place. Never allow 
the soil to dry out. Chinese primrose and 
heliotrope should both be kept cool and 
growing vigorously. In potting gloxinia use 
one-half leaf mold in the soil. Cut back the 
impatiens holstu so that the plant will grow 
stocky and produce more bloom. Cineraria 
should be well along. Water freely. Apply 
liquid manure about once each week. If the 
plant gets green fly on the foliage, hold the 
soil in the pot with the fingers, turn the 
pot upside down and dip the foliage in 
tobacco water made from Black Leaf 40. 

If a few blooms are desired for 
Bulbs Christmas this is the month to 
bring the bulbs from the pit after 
they have been buried for at least six to 
eight weeks. Gradually increase light, heat 
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and moisture. Keep a normal growth ; rapid 
forcing often completely destroys the bloom. 
Bulbs grown in water should be kept in a 
place where there is considerable moisture 
in the air. Bulbs started in fiber should 
after four to six weeks be shifted to bowls, 
etc. Care should be taken not to break the 
tender roots. Keep such bulbs in a shady 
place for a few days and then bring them 
to the light and keep them growing rapidly 
so that they will be in full bloom by Christ- 
mas. Care should be exercized not to wet 
the foliage of tuberous root  begonias. 
Freesias do not require storing in the pit 
and if planted this month will be in full 
bloom by February. 
Sow the seed of spinach and 
ons fees keep the temperature about 
45° to 55° F. Endive, parsley 
and radish will grow in a heat from 35° 
to 45° F. Cool houses may be used for car- 
rots, beets, cauliflower, rhubarb and aspara- 
gus. Grand Rapid lettuce requires a low 
temperature but a very rich soil. Heat is 
required for string beans and cucumbers. 
Sow the seed of early cabbage in a cool 
house and protect from frost. After the 
plants are the size to transplant, the sun 
muy be checked and the temperature low- 
ered by mulching the plants with straw. 
These plants are thrifty for very early 
planting in the open. On account of the 
lack of coal the heat may be shut off com- 
pletely if the plants are covered with litter. 
Sow the seed of pansies this month and 
reap a harvest of bloom in February. If 
the seed of foxglove, primrose, asters, phlox, 
hollyhock, ete., are planted now and the 
seedlings kept growing slowly but steadily. 
they will produce an early spring bloom. 
After the pompom chrysanthe- 
Chrysan- iiums are cut and the blcom of 
other late varieties removed, lift 
the stock plants with label. Stock plants to 
be kept healthy should not be wholly shut 
off from light and the soil should not be 
allowed to dry out. 
The changeable weather of this 
Roses month requires great care in ven- 
tilating and spraying. Keep the 
mildew in check by dusting the plants with 
flower of sulfur and painting the heating 
pipes with a paste of sulfur. Spray only 
on bright days. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PLANT SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 169) 

the top soil to one side. and the 
subsoil to another, fork a little manure 
in the bottom and then a_ scatter- 
ing of coarse crushed bone. Then 
place some of the top soil in the bottom, 
mixing with it the manure and bone. 
Never have the manure so it comes in 
direct contact with the roots. If possible, 
it is advisable to use nothing but top soil 
for the planting, entirely discarding the sub- 
soil, but if this cannot be done the subsoil 
should always be used on the surface where 
the action of the sun and air will soon con- 
vert it into good soil. 

The plant should be placed in the 
hole so that it sets a few inches 
deeper than it is intended to be 
planted. After partly filling the hole by 
working the plant up and down it will 
settle the soil around the roots. This will 
raise the plant to the proper hight. The 
soil must then be brought in contact with 
the roots. There are two methods: firming 
With the feet or a tamp of some kind, or 
flooding the hole with water. This is called 
puddling, and is the best system of plant- 
ing. for by watering you relieve any danger 
of bruising or otherwise injuring the roots, 
and no amount of pounding will settle the 
soil around the roots as thoroly. Care 
should be exercized to keep the tree straight 
when firming. 

When planting large trees it is advis- 
able to support them in some manner to 
prevent them blowing over before the roots 
have become established. 
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The Judges 


Are the Children—Let Them Say 


Leave these questions to the children: 


First—What ready cereal do you like best, of all the kinds you 
know? 


The answer will be Puffed Grains—these flimsy, flaky, toasted 
bubbles—as a million mothers know. 


Then—Which Puffed Grain—Rice, Wheat or Corn? Their 
tastes will differ. Try them all, then serve them what they want. 


The Unmatchable Foods 


These airy, flavory, bubble grains are the supreme food 
delights. 


Two are whole grains steam-exploded, puffed to eight times 
normal size. One is corn-heart pellets puffed to raindrop size. 


All are shot from guns. A hundred million steam explosions 
are caused in every kernel. Every food cell is blasted for easy, 
complete digestion. 


So let the children—who revel in Puffed Grains—eat them to 
their hearts’ content. 


Puffed Wheat being a whole-wheat prod- 
uct, no substitute need be bought with it. 
















































































































































































Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


All’ Bubble Grains. Each 15c Except in Far West 





















































The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


motor travel will be directly bene- 

fited by the improper classification 
accorded the automobile, that is the pas- 
senger car, by the Federal Government in 
the emergency created by our participation 
in the war. And this benefit will come from 
a proper recognition of the utilitarian value 
of the passenger car resulting from its war- 
time designation as a luxury. 

When the prohibition against the use of 
passenger cars on Sundays came a short 
time ago to cap the climax of curtailed 
production and heavy taxation, more than 
one advocate of motor travel exclaimed, “If 
they would only order the absolute non- 
use of these vehicles for thirty consecu- 
tive days.” The result can be readily ima- 
gined. It would be little if any different 
from prohibiting the use of telephones 
for a similar period. However, such 
restrictions as have been placed on the use 
of passenger cars, especially the so-called 
“gasless Sundays,” will serve nearly as 
effectively to secure the recognition so 
necessary to the realization of the great 
future of the motor vehicle; necessary be- 
cause it will bring just taxation, reason- 
able regulation and, most important of all, 
real progress in developing extensive sys- 
tems of suitable highways. 

There are already many indications that 
the real function of the automobile, which 
is to transport passengers, is more general- 
ly appreciated today than it was twelve to 
fifteen months ago; that there is greater 
inclination on the part of even Govern- 
ment officials to class it with railroads and 
electric traction lines. For example the 
Provost Marshal’s office recently secured 
the reversal of a decision made by the draft 
boards of Washington, which placed em- 
ployees of garages and automobile dealers 
in the class of “non-essential” workers. 
Consequently draftees in classes two, three 
and four, who are in such employment, are 
not subject to the “work or fight” regula- 
tions. And this new ruling is being inter- 
preted in many instances to include those 
employed in automobile dealer’s selling or- 
ganizations. Inasmuch as passenger cars 
outnumber motor trucks almost ten to one, 
this may be taken as a Government ac- 
knowledgment that the sale and mainten- 
ance of the former is essential in wartime. 


Prastor crave as it may seem, 


CARS NO LONGER A LUXURY 


T is only fair to state here that the au- 

tomobile industry and motorists in gen- 
eral are in no small measure responsible 
for the attitude which the Government 
took toward the passenger car in the emer- 
gency of war. From its infancy this mod- 
ern transport agent has been exploited as a 
luxury, a convenience for the well to do. 
In its equipment and appointments, in its 
advertising, and in its methods of selling, 
especially as represented in the expensive 
retail salesrooms, these features were over- 
emphasized. Compare the advertisements 
of passenger cars during the past six 
months with those of six years or so ago, 
and this fact will be at once apparent. The 
vehicle of quick and economical travel of 
today differs from the luxury of yesterday 
only in the manner of its presentation to 
the public. And motorists in general ac- 
cepted and used the passenger car in much 
the same manner as it was sold to them. 
When about a year ago announcements 
were made of the result of several canvasses 
which showed that fully eighty-five per cent 
of the use of all passenger cars—until then 
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THE FUTURE OF MOTOR TRAVEL 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


they had always been called pleasure cars, 
which again proves the point at issue— 
was a utilitarian use, motorists seemed as 
much surprized as any one. Even then not 
a few had difficulty in classing their cars 
with electric lights and telephone, and the 
railroads. It is not strange then that Con- 
gress and Government officials did not at 
once recognize the passenger car in its new 
and proper light. The phenomenal growth 
of the automobile industry in a single 
decade occasioned some jealousy and oppo- 
sition on the part of other manufacturing 
interests, and besides the “automobile sit- 
uation” was none too well handled at 
Washington. A careful study leads to the 
belief that the foregoing is the correct ex- 
planation of the psychology of the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime attitude toward the pas- 
senger car. 


SIX MILLION MOTOR VEHICLES IN USE NOW 


ERE is every indication that motor 

travel will continue its rapid growth in 
the next decade, not alone in this country 
but thruout the world. This fact is not 
affected by the immediate afterwar situa- 
tion; whether the “boom” predicted by 
many sets in, or recovery is more gradual. 
There are in use thruout the world at the 
present time something less than six mil- 
lion motor vehicles of all types, of which 
fully eighty per cent are in the United 
Stutes. Of the five million or so in this 
country about ten per cent are classed as 
motor trucks. There should be another 
class made up of vehicles having light com- 
mercial bodies fitted to passenger car 
chassis, and the proper names would seem 
to be motor truck, motor wagon and motor 
carriage. An idea of the potentialities of 
motor travel may be had from the report 
of an investigation made by the Foreign 
Trade Department of the National Associa- 
tier of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, made public about a year ago. 
This showed that if the entire world used 
automobiles as extensively in proportion to 
population as the United States does, the 
total number in use would be 56,201,213. 
It is of course preposterous to assume that 
China, for example, within many years 
could approach our ratio of approximately 
one automobile for every twenty-four of 
our population; but, on the other hand, 
such countries as South America and Aus- 
tralia should exceed it, basing the asser- 
tion on their need of transportation facili- 
ties, which can be most readily and eco- 
nomically provided by motor vehicles. 

The same investigation, basing its con- 
clusions on such important factors as 
wealth and existing suitable roads, showed 
that there was a market outside of the 
United States at the present time for 
2.617,570 motor vehicles. This world wide 
market has been severely curtailed by war 
conditions, but such as it has been during 
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Ask the Motor Efficiency Service 
anything you want to know con- 
cerning motor cars, trucks, acces- § 
sories or their makers. While The § 
Independent cannot undertake to ; 
give in this department an opin- 
ion as to the relative merits of | 
various makes of cars or acces- 
sories, it is always ready to give 
full and impartial information 
about any individual product. 










the past four years has fallen almost en- 
tirely to American manufacturers. After 
the war, however, our makers will meet in 
these foreign markets the severest kind of 
competition from the automobile industries 
of France, Italy and England. Enough 
kas leaked out to show that several leading 
European manufacturers, at least, are pre- 
pared to enter the field at the declaration 
of peace, with new types especially de- 
signed to compete with the light, lew priced 
American car. These all have now manu- 
fecturing facilities many times greater than 
in pre-war days. For example, the maker of 
one prominent Italian car now has almost 
fifty thousand workmen engaged in making 
motor trucks, tractors, airplane motors and 
passenger cars, and his products are being 
used in large numbers by the French and 
American armies as well as by the Italian 
military forces. This maker is credited with 
having developed an after war model of a 
passenger car which is to compete with a 
certain famous American make, which now 
outnumbers any other four to one, and by 
means of it he hopes largely to keep his 
great plant in operation after the demand 
for war vehicles ends. Almost the same 
facts may be cited in connection with a 
prominent French automobile manufactur- 
er. However, irrespective of who provides 
the cars there will be a great after war 
in:petus to motor travel in foreign lands. 


THE WAR HAS PAVED THE WAY 


HE war itself has paved the way for a 

widespread adoption of motor travel in 
many parts of the world. Take South 
Africa for example. Prior to the war the 
automobile made relatively slow progress 
there, handicapped by poor roads, high 
priced fuel, heavy taxation, and, according 
to salesmen who covered that section of 
the world, a strong prejudice in the agri- 
cultural districts against any innovation 
however worthy. With the outbreak of the 
war South America faced the De Wet re- 
bellion, with all the possibilities of a repe- 
tion of the Boer War. The military forces, 
however, commandeered all the automo- 
biles procurable, and using them to trans- 
port troops, captured and dispersed the 
rebel bands before they could combine and 
join the invading German forces. It was a 
case of motor travel versus horse travel 
and the former won handily. In the cam- 
paigns which followed and which resulted 
in the capture of all the German posses- 
sions in South Africa, passenger cars and 
motor trucks were used in large numbers 
and for a variety of military purposes 
with marked success. There was thus pro- 
vided a most convincing demonstration of 
what could be accomplished with motor 
travel and transportation under South 
African conditions, the results of which 
will be highly beneficial. The Africanders 
who have traveled to battle in motor vehi- 
cles and had their supplies unfailingly 
brought forward by the same means, are 
not likely to return to horseback travel an@ 
ox-team transportation if they can help 1. 
The same holds true for Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Macedonia and many sec- 
ticns of vast Russia. 

It is difficult to forecast how rapidly 
metor travel will increase in this country 
after the war. A million cars a year will 
be needed to maintain the number now in 
use. Roads will be the principal determin- 
ing factor, and prospects are bright for a 
real national effort in the direction of high- 
way improvement. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
IN NOVEMBER 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


F you have been successful in your sea- 

son’s work you should have pullets lay- 

ing now. The winter laying hen is the 
profitable hen, for she produces eggs when 
the price is highest. If the pullets have 
not begun to lay, you should adopt special 
measures to speed them up. Giving them 
warm grain is one helpful measure. Use a 
mash moistened until it will just crumble 
in the hand. It should be mixt with warm 
water and fed in the morning. If you can 
get some green cut bone, that will be found 
an especially valuable stimulant. Feed it 
sparingly; an ounce to a hen is enough. 
This bone can be given three times a week. 

Don’t forget to put a band or celluloid 
ring on the leg of the pullets which are 
the earliest to lay. It will mark the hens 
to use as breeders next season. Be sure 
that the pullets have all the green food 
they need. The garden maker is likely to 
have many poor cabbage heads which can 
be used for a time. Cabbages must not be 
fed to excess, tho, for they do not add to 
the flavor of the eggs. 

Make a point of inspecting the hen house 
carefully to make sure no vermin are pres- 
ent. Look under the perches for red mites, 
which congregate there during the day. 
These mites are more troublesome than 
body lice because the hens can get rid of 
the latter by dusting. The mites work only 
at night, so that the hens are completely 
at their mercy unless they receive help 
from the poultry keeper. The best way to 
guard against these pests is to paint the 
under side of the roosts with .carbolineum 
or some similar material. This treatment 
once in three months will completely ob- 
viate the red. mite nuisance. 

You will need a house that is perfectly 
tight on three sides during the cold weather. 
You cannot expect good results from your 
flock if cold drafts blow upon them at 


night. It is just as important that the house . 


be kept dry. 

If you keep ducks, be sure that the yards 
are plowed or dug over before the ground 
freezes. The soil in duck yards quickly 
becomes contaminated unless it is fre- 
quently renovated. 

Hens that molt at this season of the 
year are more valuable than those which 
molted earlier. Usually they are good lay- 
ers, and good hens to breed from. They are 
likely to molt quickly, and may be almost 
bare of feathers now. Keep them confined 
when cold winds are blowing, and give them 
more meat scraps than usual, or add oil 
meal, sunflower seeds and such foods rich 
in nitrogen to their rations. 

It is probable that you have already 
weeded out all the surplus old hens. If 
not, get rid of them as soon as possible. In 
this way you will save on grain and pro- 
vide more room for the young stock. If you 
ean these hens, they will be relished later 
in the season. It is time, too, that you were 
rid of your surplus cockerels, and it is best 
not to have any male bird with the hens 
up to the first of the year. 

Tho it is not necessary to have a dusting 
bath in the house with an earth floor, or 
ene that has a deep litter, it will add to 
the comfort of the hens. A wide box from 
the store may be used, or a corner of the 
house may be set off with a couple of up- 
right boards. Road dust and ashes are often 
used. Garden soil is really better. The 
hens seem to prefer earth which is a little 
heavy and moist. It will help to keep the 
ice away if you throw a handful of sulfur 
nto each box of earth occasionally. 
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7.50. 


Sateen borders. $9.00. 
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Bay W. S. S. and Thrift Stamps Regularly 


McCutcheon’s 
Blankets and 
Comfortables *”"" 


With the long winter ahead and a shortage of fuel 
that is going to make it difficult to keep homes as 
warm as usual, it behooves the wise housekeeper 
to invest in plenty of good warm Blankets and Com- 


Double Bed Size, $10.50, 11.50, 12.50 per pair, and up to $42.50. 


We have also an excellent selection of extra-long Blankets and Crib 


: Comfortables 


A wide variety in a large range of colors and qualities. 
Cotton-filled Comfortables, covered with Silkoline. $4.25 and 


Figured Silk Mall Centre, plain Silk Mull border, $7.50. 
Wool-filled Comfortables, covered with figured Nainsook, 


In addition we have a complete line of plain colors, Silkk and Satin- — 
covered, Wool-filled; also a full assortment of fine Brocade Silks E 


If you anticipate adding to your supply of either E 
Blankets or Comfortables this winter we respectfully 
suggest that you make your purchases now while 
stocks are complete and before prices advance again. 
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Blankets 


We have a full stock of Blankets 
from the best domestic manu- 
facturers, in all sizes and all 
qualities. 


Single Bed Size, $5.00, 6.00, 
8.00 per pair, and up to $35.00. 


Three-quarter Bed Size, $6.00, 
7.00, 9.00 per pair, and up. 
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Christmas Shopping | 











November. 





We respectfully suggest that in so far as possible you act on the = 
Government’s request that you do your Christmas shopping during : 























Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York City B 
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yearly subscription to THe INDEPENDENT. 


both is only FIVE DOLLARS.—Address 
THE INDEPENDENT - 








THE 1918 EDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


IS NOW READY FOR YOU 


By special arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to supply. yen 
with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost in combination with a 


You can obtain the Year Book from no other 
source for less than the regular price—$3.00. 
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119 West 40th Street New York 
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Soun ciency 
Your mental and physical forces “pick up” like an electric 
battery during your sleeping hours—if you rest on a “Rest- 


good” mattress. You waken refreshed and fit—100 percent 
efficient. Wilson’s “RESTGOOD” Sanitary Curled Hair 





Mattress is filled with clean, sanitary, resilient curled hair, 
treated by our exclusive process. 


Ask yourdealer to show you Wilson's “Restgood” Mattress. If he does 
not handle it, please write for name of the dealer who does. Interesting 
booklet free. Address DeptTI 11 
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“BEGINNER'S.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


@ DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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Lightning proof— 
Weather proof— 
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For lasting service and fire protection use metal ZZ 


roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 
POLLO- KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets 5) 
tured and highest in quality. Un ualed tor Roofina, iding, Gale “= 
yerts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. “mh 
‘or fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL oe 
fing Tin Plates are unexcell 
below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings” booklet. e@ 


SHEET TIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 
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THE SKY AND RIVER 
FRONTS OF ITALY 


(Continued from page 161) 


deserted cities now completely destroyed 
by artillery. We finally arrived at the 
base of a great cliff. This we proceeded to 
surmount in a teleferica, which is nothing 
but a couple of parallel steel ropes no 
thicker than the little finger, from which 
are suspended two openwork baskets. As 
one is hauled up by electricity the other 
goes down. Three of us squeezed into one 
basket. The signal was given and up we 
shot from the earth at an angle of about 
sixty degrees. We crept over crevices and 
cascades, gently swinging to and fro. As 
we looked down I could -see everything 
getting smaller and smaller below us. I 
was experiencing something of the sensa- 
tion, I imagine, one has on his first aero- 
plane ride. I would have been seasick had 
I not used all my will power to hold my- 
self in hand. Higher and higher we as- 
cended. The valley continued to recede 
beneath us until finally the roads which we 
had been motoring over were nothing but 
little brown lines in the green plain below 
and the river only a tiny winding silver 
thread. After what seemed an eternity our 
basket came to a sudden stop with a jolt 
and we clambered out. We found our- 
selves on a wooden platform on _ the 
side of the cliff three or four hundred 
feet below the top of the mountain. We 
zigzagged up over the roughest and steepest 
mule path I ever essayed and after a tough 
pufting pull, with many rests to catch our 
breath, we arrived at a little city in the 
clouds where a thousand or more Italians 
were living like eagles in nests hollowed 
out of the solid rock. The colonel of the 
regiment came out to greet us and at once 
took us to see his concealed batteries. From 
one observation post we obtained a good 
view of the Austrian barbed wire entangle- 
ments on the summit of the mountain peak 
next to us. The Italians were holding one 
of the two peaks of the mountain and the 
Austrians the other. But the Italians had 
gone down over the ravine separating them 
and had hollowed out a point of vantage 
in the cljff directly under the Austrian 
peak. The Austrians had attempted to meet 
this effrontery by boring a hole down from 
the top and opening a.lookout in the 
side of the cliff only a few feet above 
the Italian hollow. Thus the Austrian line 
was vertically above the Italian line and 
neither party could get at the other. 

After inspecting these unique positions 
the commandant invited us into his little 
rock cabin to partake of some refreshments. 
On the walls I noticed some sketches in 
color by some would-be Italian F. Opper, 
for there appeared before my astonished 
gaze a life-sized portraiture of “Happy 
Hooligan” himself. The commandant then 
took us all over his mountain sector. 
He conducted us into a hole in the 
side of the mountain where we walked 
spirally forty or fifty feet up the in- 
side of a peak to get a better view of the 
Austrians from an observation post near 
the top. Our batteries from a mountain 
across the valley were shelling the Aus- 
trian lines directly over our heads and as 
we were near the zenith of the arc of the 
shells’ trajectory, their shrill whirr sounded 
as tho they were only about ten feet above 
us. I was accustomed to hearing the shells 
go over my head in France far up in the 
sky and I had grown quite used to that, 
but it was an entirely different matter 
when one was up in the sky himself and 
close to them. 

We walked out along the edge of one of 
the peaks of the mountain that stood front- 





ing the valley and then entered another 
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tunnel that wound thru the solid rock 
It was so wide that artillery could be 
dragged thru it. Then there was another 
path that took us along the side of the 
mountain from one peak to anotber where 
we had to duck and run because we were 
in plain view of the Austrian sentries above 
our heads who could, if they wanted, signal 
to their batteries five miles away across 
the valley to send some shells back at us. 
Fortunately we were unmolested as we hur- 
ried along this pathway. 

Finally we said goodbye to our hosts 
and proceeded down the zigzagging moun- 
tain paths until we arrived at the tele- 
ferica again. Then having crawled into 
eur flying basket we glided down upon 
the destroyed villages below until we 
reached the base of the mountain. Thence 
we motored back thru Verona, where 
Shakespeare’s two gentlemen came from, 
and arrived at our headquarters in Padua 
in time to take the evening train to Rome. 

As I conclude these three articles on 
my Italian trip, I may say that in gen- 
eral I found the situation in Italy most 
encouraging. The morale of the troops had 
been restored since the untoward Caporetto 
debacle. Every one assured me the peas- 
ants who were the backbone of the Italian 
army would see the war thru, for the 
four million of these were overwhelm- 
ingly loyal. The food problem, to be 
sure, was serious, but it was not acute. 
I was told that the American Red Cross 
had done magnificent work in Italy in re- 
lieving the destitution of the civil popula- 
tion. Indeed there had been several in- 
stances in which the war weariness of the 
population had been fanned into its pristine 
enthusiasm by the devotion and relief meas- 
ures of our Red Cross. The opinion seemed 
to prevail universally in all military and 
political circles that when Germany real- 
ized she could not get Paris or the Chan- 
nel ports she would dig herself in in the 
trenches and then send twenty or thirty 
divisions down to invade Italy. In that case 
the Allies would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to come to Italy’s assistance be- 
fore Germany had seized the manufactur- 
ing and wealthy provinces of northern 
Italy, for the railroad facilities over the 
Alps are very inadequate. Moreover, if 
such an eventuality should occur it would 
give the Bolshevik party in Italy an oppor- 
tunity to make trouble. With northern 
Italy annihilated, Venice and Lombardy 
handed over to Austria and the temporal 
power of the Pope restored, Italy would 
be reduced to the rank of a_ second 
or third class power. The next step would 
be for the Austrian army to be brought to 
France, thus permitting a joint Austro- 
German smash on the west front which 
would have surrounded the Allied armies 
with a semicircle of fire from which escape 
would have been impossible. As it was 
necessary to prevent this at all costs I 
found a universal desire to have as many 
American troops at the Italian front as we 
could possibly send so that the Italians 
could see that we realized the peril con- 
fronting them. Fortunately all danger of 
such a catastrophe now seems to have 
passed forever. But while I was in Italy 
the fear was a very real one, and quite 
justifiable. 

On the economic side the Italians were 
roost anxious to have America invest money 
in Italy after the war. Italy has no steel 
or iron or coal deposits, but there is an 
enormous amount of electric power to be 
had from the streams of the Alps, and the 
Italians think that America could develop 
this electric power better than the English 
or French. “We have no fear from the in- 
vestments of America,” they told me, for 
Americans “would have no selfish politi- 
cal motive behind them.” 





















Yale Door Closers 


complete the door 


YOU can’t fail to pull the door 
open. 


How many times do you fail 
to push it closed? 


Knobs on doors are accepted 
conveniences, for pulling doors 
open. You insist on having 
them. 


Yale Door Closers on doors 
are accepted devices for closing 
doors that have been pulled open. 
They control them quietly, 
without the slam, always, posi- 
tively. 

They keep out drafts and dust, 
on your comfort and 

ealth, conserving warmth. 


Yale Door Closers may be 
had in proper size and finish for 
every type door in your house. 


They are one of the famous 
Yale products: Yale Night 
Latches, Padlocks, Builders’ 
Hardware, Cabinet Locks and 
Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street, 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Isid 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
= Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
= all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
= Your choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
= FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
989 Cutler Building, Rochester, New ‘ork 
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VERY time you forced your 
boiler or furnace to keep you 
warm last winter, you drove 

far more -extra heat up the chimney 
than you secured in your rooms. 

Up chimney heat is absolutely 
wasted heat. 

Wasted heat costs money. 

How much wasted money your 
system may be costing you don’t 
know. But we can show you. We 
can show you that no matter how 
economical you think your system 
is, for even the average weather, 
the Kelsey Health Heat is far more 
economical. 

This is a strong claim. But after 
you have your facts and figures, you 
may see the wisdom of substituting 
a Kelsey for your present system. 

You won’t hesitate to discard 


something you thought to be good; 
for something you find out is de- 
cidedly better. 

‘hatever you do or don’t do; at 
least send for booklet called “Some 
Saving Sense on Heating.” 


HE KeLse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C W. Lake St. 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C Builders’ Ex, 405-C P. O. Sq. Bldg. 











Dreer’s “Matchless Dozen” 
Hardy Perennial Phlox 


Twelve distinct varieties selected from a collection 
of over one hundred sorts, some of them new varie- 
ties and cdlors of recent introduction, others the 
cream of the best older sorts. An assortment of 
twelve varieties that is not possible to surpass. You 
can plant Phlox at any time so long as the ground 
is not actually frozen, 


ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. Bright salmon-pink 
with lighter shadings and dark crimson 


eye. 

EUROPA. Vigorous white with decided 
crimson-carmine eye. 

GEFION. Tender peachblossom pink with 
bright rose eye. 

Mrs. «pam The best all round pure 
white, 


RIVERTON JEWEL. Beautiful shade of 
mauve-rose, illuminated by a brilliant 
carmine-red eye. 

R.P. STRUTHERS. Uright rosy-carmine, with 
claret-red eye. 

-RYNSTROM. Beautiful carmine-rose. 

THOR. Beautiful salmon-pink, overlaid with 
a deep scarlet glow, large white halo 
and aniline-red eye. 

VON LASSBURG. Purest white with excep- 
tional large flowers. 

VIKING. One of the latest to’ flower, a 
pleasing soft salmon-rose. 

W.0. BGAN. One of the largest flowering 
sorts, a pleasing shade of soft pink. 
WIDAR. Bright reddish violet with large 

white centre. 


25c each; $2.50 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 

The set of 12 varieties for $2.50 postpaid. 
Our Fall Catalogue also gives a complete Mst of 
seasonable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs for outdoors, 
window, garden and conservatory. 


4 copy mailed free to anyone, 
magazine. 


mentioning this 


HENRY A, DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN 


_IN RESCUED LILLE 


(Continued page 166) 

if any of the sentries in the “trenches 
by . Chapelle Armentitres . ever . 
lished spiritual contact with® that dity 
full of human yearnings as he stared over 
the parapet and saw thru the mists the 
tall chimneys of Lille. Women lay awake, 
as they told me today, and cried out: 

“When will the English-come?”’ 

After the first terror of the German 
occupation and the first nagging of law 
which regulated all their lives, forbade 
them to be out in the streets after 8 
o'clock in the evening, and shut them up 
in their houses like naughty children at 
2-in the afternoon when the German com- 
mandant was annoyed with some com- 
plaint, one of their worst days came when, 
just before Easter, 1916, 8,000 young 
women of Lille were forcibly seized and 
sent away to work in the fields, hundreds 
of miles from their homes. 

It was a reign of terror for every girl 
in Lille and for their parents. Different 
quarters in the town were chosen for this 
conscription of girls, and machine guns 
were posted at each end of the street, and 
families were ordered. to gather in door- 
ways, when the German officers came 
around and made arbitrary choice, saying 
to one girl, “You,” and to another, “You,” 
and then ordered their men to take them. 

One of them who was taken and spent 
six months in this forced labor told me 
that she had no change of linen all that 
time, and slept on a truss of straw in an 
old barn, at first with men who were put 
into the same barn with them, and then 
only with women. 

More unspeakable things happened, and 
there is no forgiveness in the hearts of 
those who suffered them. 

That was the first exodus from Lille, 
and the second happened twelve days later, 
when 12,000 men and boys were sent 
away further into the German lines so 
that their labor should not be given to 
the Allies. 

More than two years ago a German 
commission visited Lille and all the ma- 
chinery was removed from the great tex- 
tile factories, which made the wealth of 
the city. With that of Roubaix and Tour- 
coing, millions of pounds’ worth of ma- 
chinery was taken, and what could not be 
taken was smashed. It was a deliberate 
plan to kill the industry of northern 
Trance. 

Among the worst cruelties done by the 
Germans was their treatment of the Brit- 
ish prisoners. From Mr. Moore, the clergy- 
man, and from the American doctor, and 
from other witnesses I heard dreadful 
things of the prisoners’ sufferings. Most 
of them were kept in the citadel at Mon- 
senbarceul outside the city, and from that 
place were drafted to dig trenches. There 
were about 800 of them there at a time, 
and it was said by Mr. Moore to be a 
Black Hole of Calcutta. They were always 
half starved so that they were almost too 
weak to walk. 

“I looked into young faces,” said the 
clergyman, ‘“‘and thought, ‘I shall be called 
to bury you in a day or two.’” 

One does not wish at this stage of the 
war to stir up passion and desire for re- 
venge. God knows there is no need of that, 
but these things must be written in his- 
tory, and I write them now, knowing their 
truth. In this city of Lille I have heard 
a thousand things of tragedy, even in one 
day’s visit. 

In the hearts of the people there are 
thousands of other memories. One scene 
that was described to me had the German 
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The building of even a small house usually 
brings with it a long string of red-tape and 
finally when the building is finished you may 


find that your expectations have not 
fully realized, 


been 


Why not know before you drive a nail just 
what the finished result will be? You can. 


Buy your house the Hodgson Way. 


First 


send for a catalog containing photographs of 
many kinds of small houses in various styles 


and sizes. 
After you have made your selection, 


send 


your order and the house will be shipped in 
neat, compact sections, painted, and ready to 
be assembled—this can be done by a couple 


of unskilled .workmen 
short time. 


First send for the catalog 
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6 East 39th Street, New York 
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Fimperor as its central. character. He 
came to Lille in April last, when the Ger- 
inan offensive in Flanders was in full force 
and they had taken Kemmel. 

From 6 in the morning until 2.15 in 
the afternoon soldiers were drawn up in 
the streets awaiting the man who symbol- 
ized the might of German arms and is 
now bearing the burden of all its crimes. 
When he passed at last on his way to 
Kemmel there was only one company of 
(serman soldiers who cheered him with me- 
chanical ‘““Hoch! Hoch!” All others main- 
tained dead silence, and the Kaiser. passed 
down their lines with gloomy looks on his 
way to Kemmel Hill. Those were the worst 
days for the people of Lille, and during the 
last offensive in Flanders, when the Brit- 
ish lost Armentiéres and Kemmel and the 
British army was but a thin line, holding 
back the tide. 

“We gave ourselves up for lost,”’ some 
of the people told me. “It seemed that all 
our faith and all our patience had been 
in vain. We cried out to God in despair, 
but that lasted only a little while. We 
steeled ourselves again and said, ‘France 
and England cannot be beaten. We must 
win in the end.’ And your men helped us. 
Your prisoners were brought through our 
streets, muddy, exhausted, and covered 
with blood, some of them, but they held 
their heads high, so proudly, oh,’so proud- 
ly, and some of them said as they passed: 
‘It’s all right; we shall have them yet; we 
shall come back on them.’ Then we said: 
‘If the boys speak like that, after all they 
have suffered, we must not lose heart’; and 
we were comforted.” 

Two hundred and forty British soldiers 
lie buried in Lille, but 2000 Germans lie 
buried there, too. 

“Once when I was burying three of our 
men,” said Mr. Moore, “a German pastor 
was burying seventy-six of his own sol- 
diers. The number of their dead appalled 
them, and as year by year their losses 
piled up and still there was no end and 
no victory, even the braggarts were silenced 
and gloom took possession of them all.” 

The American doctor was friendly with 
2a young German who had an English 
mother and was a nice fellow, and it was 
he who brought tidings of strange things 
about to happen. 

It was last midnight on September 30 
that the doctor heard a ringing at his door- 
hell. He went down, frightened, as some 
sudden summons like that was always 
frightening, and opened the door and saw 
his friend. 

“What are you doing at this hour?” he 
asked. The young German was white and 
haggard. 

“I must tell you a strange secret,” he 
said in a whisper. “I promised to let you 
know when to leave, in case Lille were 
abandoned by us and there was risk of 
bombardment. That time has come. To- 
night 15,000 men are leaving Lille and in 
a little while it will be evacuated.” 

There were other signs of approaching 
flight under the pressure of British troops. 
All the bridges were mined, German guns 
were placed on the inner side of the canal 
and fired to the British lines, which 
seemed to come nearer every day, judg- 
ing by the roar of cannon. 

“The English are coming,” said the peo- 
ple of Lille, and held their hands to their 
throats. They could hardly breathe be- 
cause of their excitement. They were sick 
und white with hope. 

And so it happened yesterday, and today 
T went into Lille, but even now, like 
those I met, I can hardly believe that all 
this is true. 

Lille is a city of splendid thanksgiving, 
ond the name of England is spoken on the 
lips of its people and of its children as a 
magic word to which they owe their rescue. 








Your Investment Problem 


Greeters present conditions sound investment securities are avail- 

able at prices which yield unusually attractive returns. In solving 
your investment problem—in placing your funds or in re-investing 
your holdings to the best advantage—the Bond Department of this 
Company can be of service to you. 


This department is a complete investment organization, with every 


modern facility for service to inves 


tors. Itinvestigates, examines, and 


underwrites bond and note issues; buys and sells securities; and fur- 
nishes information relating to investments. Through our correspon- 
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of New York. 


This Company is an organization—of which 
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service. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 17. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 51. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany, for the period commencing August 1, 1918, 
and ending October 31, 1918, will be paid by 
checks mailed November 15, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at 3:30 o’clock P. M., October 31, 1918. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, October 31, 1918. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


See well, look well, feel 
well—here’s the Shur-on 
story, told by thousands 
who from morning to 
bed-time forget that they 
are wearing glasses. Prove 
it for yourself. 

Insist on the genuine, 

which always bear the 

name Shur-on or Shell- 

tex in the mounting. 

They cost no more. 

E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN’S 
CATSPAW 


(Continued from page 159) 
Austria fettered by political and military 
alliances, customs agreements, trade un- 
derstandings, secret and open contracts and 
treaties of every known character, few of 
which contained any modicum of equity for 
Austria. 

It was a sad fact that the coffers of the 
Austrian Government had for months been 
in so depleted a condition that financial ex- 
perts of the Emperor were displaying 
genius in keeping the truth from the peo- 
ple. Two disquieting wars in the neighbor- 
ing Balkans had almost paralyzed com- 
merce in Austria and in Hungary. Wilhelm 
obviously knew this, but doubtlessly hoped 
that Francis Joseph would not think of a 
matter so unimportant in declaring war. 

With half an eye Wilhelm must have per- 
ceived the ease with which the dreaming 
recluse might serve his purpose and this 
safely accomplished by absent treatment. In 
Vienna the Kaiser had for Ambassador a 
keen-witted Saxon whose zeal for the 
Fatherland and its ruler was boundless, and 
this functionary would be the very man 
to organize and conduct a cabal influencing 
Francis Joseph to do anything. It would 
not be safe for the German Government to 
have to do with so sinister a program, 
while it would be sufficiently safe for the 
hint to come from the All Highest and be 
carried to the Austrian capital: by trusted 
militarists of the Crown Prince’s clique. 

Well, the suggestion from high quarters 
was all that the diplomatist required to or- 
ganize the cabal to halt the aged Mon- 
arch’s prayers for peace, and to so work 
vpen his pride and probably weakening in- 
tellect that he would play Germany’s game 
by hurling a surprize ultimatum and war 
declaration against the Serbian Govern- 
ment, whose people he had long detested. 
There were not more than six or seven 
men in this band of schemers; there were 
military high officials who had long wanted 
war for their own purposes, and one or 
two were Hungarian statesmen saturated 
with the Pan-German idea, one of whom 
had the Emperor’s ear to the exclusion of 
advisers of higher positions. 

One by one these conspirators journeyed 
to the Imperial villa at Ischl and remained 
until convinced he had furthered the proj- 
ect of war, and in this specious manner 
Francis Joseph was influenced into assum- 
ing the outward responsibility for the 
world’s master crime. 

The original intention of calling for an 
apclogy from Serbia, the punishment of 
certain agitators against Austria-Hungary, 
and promises of better conduct thereafter, 
was departed from piecemeal by the sub- 
stituted ultimatum drafted con amore in 
the Vienna Foreign Ministry by a diplo- 
matist of Hungarian birth intimately know- 
ing Serbia thru official residence at Bel- 
grade. The formal declaration of hostilities 
following the ultimatum was wholly un- 
necessary, for the ultimatum adroitly meant 
to be unanswerable had all the force of a 
declaration of war. The unreasonable time- 
limit of forty-eight hours for replying to 
the demands made a clash absolutely certain 
—it could not be avoided, in spite of the 
conferences held day and night at St. 
Petersburg, London and Paris. 

And this is the true genesis of the start- 
iug of the world cataclysm, already killing 
four or five millions of innocent mortals, 
maiming twice as many, and devastating 
half of Europe. In all faith do I believe 
that the responsibility fer the war rests in 
Germany, and that the irresolute Francis 
Joseph was influenced into his murderous 
action by the cabal of men doing Wilhelm 
II's bidding. 
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Thruout Austria and Hungary there was 
always good feeling for America, super- 
ficially at least, and dignitaries from the 
Bmperor down to subordinates in public 
offices always assured me that the Monarchy 
wanted nothing but the best of relations 
with the Washington Government and the 
people of the United States. But beneath 
the surface there was a feeling of animosity 
against us varying always with the current 
attitude of Berlin toward Uncle Sam. The 
press of Vienna and Budapest was ordered 
not to print statements or opinions un- 
friendly to America, and the official censor 
scores of times forced the newspapers to 
delete carping editorials and letters written 
by persons whom the editors delighted in 
describing as “American Journalists” or 
“Professors in’ recognized American uni- 
versities.” When taken to task by the For- 
eign Office for these disobediences, the edi- 
tors would make the shambling excuse that 
the offending article slipt into their columns 
by mistake, and that would terminate the 
incident. Of course there were German 
propaganda agents operating in the Danu- 
bian capitals, and these had little fear of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

When a submarine flying the Austrian 
flag pounced without warning upon the 
Italian ship “Ancona,” having American 
passengers, and Washington demanded an 
apology with punishment of the commander 
of the undersea craft, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment promptiy apologized and offered 
compensation. A day or two after the For- 
eign Office had rendered satisfaction for the 
outrage, a distinguished Austrian2 diplo- 
matist assured me that the piratical craft 
was really a German submarine, manned 
by Germans, and that the flag of Austria 
had been employed solely as a ruse. 

I have seen the play of fate in the passing 
from life of certain of the actors in the 
superlative of tragedies staged at the Aus- 
trian capital in the epochal year 1914. I 
saw the venerable Emperor and the German 
Ambassador in their coffins, witnessed the 
loss of honor of the pro-German statesman 
at Budapest, and the dismissal from the 
Foreign Office by the well-meaning Em- 
peror Karl of the conscienceless man who 
drafted the Serbian ultimatum. Of the 
military men, I have read that one achieved 
a field marshalship and the other a count- 
ship for their efforts in mane the pur- 
poseless war. 

Poor Austria has surely - a crushing 
price for her partnership with Prussianized 
Germany, with which her only similarity 
was the possession of the same language, 
and Austria’s fate must ever be remembered 
by statesmen who think there is strength in 
secret alliances. 








































Newcomer to the Trenches—And where 
do I go when this shelling business starts? 

Sandy (late of the Wee Kirk)—Laddie, 
that all depends on your releegious opeen- 
ions.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 







Great is the red tape habit. 

Before he entered the army he had scoffed 
at the infection. One Saturday, after a 
few months’ training, he found that he 
would be unable to come to New York for 
the week end. Accordingly he ’phoned his 
sweetheart to that effect. An hour later 
she received this telegram : 

Confirming telephone message even date, 
regret report will be unable visit New York 
Saturday. Reason, shutting off of fur- 
loughs. Respectfully New York Tribune. 

























A correspondent would like to hear from 
any man who contemplates striking a match 
in South Kensington, with a view to shar- 
ing same.—Punch. 





























Grandmother to Albert just returning to 
the front—Now promise me, Albert, dear, 
if ever you come across a wayside brook 
don’t drink it, but gargle it—Punch. 
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Provide your boy or girl 
with an emergency fund 


The men and women. who are going 
overseas on the Great Crusade deserve 
every possible provision for their wel- 
fare. Would it not add to their com- 
fort and feeling of security to have a 

little sum in safe and convenient form 
for use in an emergency? Would 
it not add to your peace of mind 
‘to supply them with such a_fund?, 
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your boy or girl sails take him or her to any bank and obtain an 
assortment of $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheques. The holder must 
sign the Cheques and should be present when they are purchased. 
If your bank is not prepared to sell you"A. B.A." Cheques, apply to 
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want to keep posted on what is going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 
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Joan and Peter 


G. WELLS puts forth a new theol- 
e Ogy and a new social program in each 
successive book. But as he writes more 
volumes than there are different kinds of 
religion and politics he sometimes has to 
revert to a former scheme. When he wrote 
“God the Invisible King” the critics were 
not slow to point out the inconsistency of 
the adoption of kingship: as the symbol of 
deity by a man who detests kings and wants 
to do away with them all. So stung by these 
criticisms or more likely because his agile 
mind has moved on to another viewpoint 
he has, in his new novel, Joan and Peter, 
run to the opposite extreme and presents 
a conception of a most democratic and 
modern God, in fact a visible business man 
instead of an invisible king. Peter, who is 
smashed up by the fall: of his airplane, 
dreams in delirium that he visits the office 
of God whom he finds behind a most untidy 
desk, cluttered up with 


grubby test tubes and bottles at which the Lord 

had apparently been. trying over a new ele- 
ment, The windows had not been cleaned for 
ages. They were dark with spiders’ webs, they 
crawled with a buzzing nightmare of horrible 
and unmeaning life. It was a most unbusiness- 
like office. 


Peter from his pallet criticizes the Lord 
for his mismanagement of the universe in 
the plainest language: 


“Here was I, sir, and millions like me, with a 
clear promise of life and freedom! And what 
are we now? Bruises, red bones, dend bodies! 
This German Kaiser fellow—an ass, sir, a per- 
fect ass, gnawing a great hole in my shoulder! 
He and his son, stuffing themselves with a Blut- 
Wurst made out of all our lives and happiness! 
What does it mean, sir? Has it gone entirely 
out of your control? Look at this room, consider 
it—as a general manager’s room. No decency. 
No order, Everywhere the dust of ages, muck 
indescribable, bacteria! . . . Look at that beast- 
ly spider in the corner! Why do you suffer all 
these cruel and unclean things?” 

“You don’t like it?” said the Lord God, with- 
out any sign either of apology or explanation. 

a said Peter. ° 

“Then change it,” said the Lord God, nodding 
his head as one who should say “got you there.” 

“But how are we to change it?” 

“If you have no will to change it, you have 
no right to criticize it,” said the Lord God, 
leaning back with the weariness of one who 
has had to argue with each generation from 
Job onward, precisely the same objections and 
precisely the same arguments. 

“After all,” said the Lord God, giving Peter 
no time to speak further; “after all, you are 
three-and-twenty, Mr. Peter Stubland, and 
you’ve been pretty busy complaining of me and 
everything between me and you, your masters, 
pastors, teachers, and so forth, for the last half- 
dozen years. Meanwhile, is your own record 
good? Positive achievements, forgive me, are 
still to seek. You’ve been nearly drunk several 
times, you've soiled yourself with a lot of very 
cheap and greedy love-making—I gave you some- 
thing beautiful there anyhow, and you knew 
that while you spoilt it—you’ve been a vigorous 
member of the consuming class, and really, 
you've got nothing clear and planned, nothing 
at all, You complain of lack of order; where’s 
the order in your own mind? If I was the hot- 
tempered old autocrat some of you people pre- 
tend I am, I should have been tickling you up 
with a thunderbolt long ago. But I happen to 
have this democratic fad as badly as any one— 
Free Will is what they used to call it—and so 
I leave you to work out your own salvation. And 
if I leave you alone then I have to leave that 
other—that other Mr. Toad at Potsdam alone. 
He tries me, I admit, almost to the miracle pitch 
at times with the tone of his everlasting prepaid 
telegrams—but one has to be fair. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the Kaiser. I’ve got 
to leave you all alone if I leave one alone. Don’t 
you see that? In spite of the mess you are in. 
So don’t blame me. Don’t blame me. There isn’t 
a thing in the whole of this concern of mine 
that Man can’t control if only he chooses to 
control it. It’s arranged like that, There’s a lot 
more system here than you suspect, only it’s 
too ingenious for you to see. It’s yours to com- 
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mand. lf you want a card index for the world— 
well, get a index, I won’t prevent you. If 
you don’t like my spiders, kill my spiders. I’m not 
conceited about them. If you don’t like the Kai- 
ser, hang him, assassinate him. Why don’t you 
abolish Kings. You could. But it was your sort, 
with your cheap and quick efficiency schemes, 
who set up Saul—in spite of my protests—ages 
ago. . . - Humanity either makes or breeds or 
tolerates all its own afflictions,-great and small. 
Not my doing. Take Kings and Courts. Take 
dungheaps and flies. It’s astonishing you people 
haven't killed off all the flies in the world long 
ago. They do no end of mischief, and it would 
be perfectly easy to do. They’re purely educa- 

















French Official, from Paul Thompson 
H. G. Wells (right), author of “Joan and 
Peter,” in a trench somewhere in France 


tional. Purely, Even as you lie in hospital, there 
they are buzzing within an inch of your nose 
and landing on your poor forehead to remind 
you of what a properly organized humanity 
could do for its own comfort. But there’s men 
in this world who want me to act as a fly-paper, 
simply because they are too lazy to get one for 
themselves. My dear Mr, Peter! if people haven’t 
taught you properly, teach yourself. If they 
don’t know enough, find out. It’s all here.” 

This fantastic passage gives the theme 
of the volume which is the need of a new 
type of education. The disappointments and 
reverses of the war have done what noth- 
ing less was able to do, shaken the confi- 
dence of the English in their traditional form 
of education and they are now, in the midst 
of the conflict, engaged in reconstructing 
their schools of all grades to make them 
equal in efficiency those of America and 
Germany. Joan and Peter is hardly more 
of a novel than Xenophon’s “Cyropedia” 
or Rousseau’s “Emile.” It is a tract for 
the times. To be sure it contains all the 
customary ingredients of Wells’s later and 
larger novels, travel, imperial politics, illi- 
cit love, satirical sketches of contemporaries 
and bits of autobiography but these are 
subordinated to the purpose of the book, 
the criticism of British schools and sug- 
gestions for their improvement. It is not 
written with the emotional power of “Mr. 
Britling,” but contains some of the author’s 
best pages both in the way of characteriza- 
tion and of analysis. He gives descriptions 
of schools that will match Dickens’s “Dothe- 
boys Hall.” 

The plan of the book—it could not be 
called a plot—is this: a colonial adminis- 






trator, Oswald, comes back from his work 
in Africa full of zeal for the mission of 
the British Empire as an agent of civiliza- 
tion and eager for the training of men com- 
petent to meet such responsibilities. He 
finds himself made the guardian of an or- 
phan boy and girl and sets out to find 
schools and colleges for them in accord- 
ance with his ideas of what education is 
needed by the modern world. But he can 
find none in all England. The old schools 
are snobbish and conservative, the new 
schools are faddish and pretentious. 
Much of his criticism will apply as well 
to America, for while our schools have been 
superior to the English in the adoption of 
‘modern methods and equipment they have 
also failed to provide the younger genera- 
tion with a working knowledge of foreign 


_ countries and of America’s relation to the 


world at large. The war has shown us this 
defect and we are now doing some hasty 
cramming to make up for it. But we must 
undertake the reconstruction of our educa- 
tional system to meet the needs of America 
as a world power. Joan and Peter will hel) 
to rouse the American people to a realiza- 
tion of what must be done. Mr. Wells 
used to be regarded as merely a fantastic 
romancer. He is now beginning to be recog- 
nized as one of the most original thinkers 
of our times. 

Joan and Peter, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan 

Co. $1.75. 


National Honor 


HAT is national honor, is a question 

many of us are asking today, and we 
look vainly for a satisfactory answer. Na 
tional honor has plunged the world into 
war but no one seems to be able to analyze 
or define this catyclysmic force. 

National honor is the fundamental casus belli 
and the challenge of the reconstruction. To de- 
fine it is to lay the cornerstone for universal 
all-inclusive arbitration without which the peace 
of the future must rest as a house built upon 
sands. ° 

Recognizing this, Mr. Perla subjects nu 
tional honor to a searching analysis, some- 
what academic, but nevertheless rational. 
keen and penetrating; attempting to reduce 
it to a logical basis and finding it to be not 
a “rational ideal” but an emotion. He sug 
gests as a constructive program the direct- 
ing of this national feeling into “a great 
international emotion which shall be the 
only abiding and unfaltering guarantee for 
the peace of the future.” 


What Is National Honor, by Leo Perla. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


The Four Horsemen 


N the Revelation of St. John, the 

Apocalyptic Beast, “the Nemesis of 
humanity” attempts to govern the world, 
to make mankind render him homage. For 
him might is superior to right; the weak 
should not exist. He is preceded by the four 
horsemen, Pestilence, War, Famine, Death, 
who ride rough-shod over humanity in 
their desolating course. 

These are the Four Horsemen of the new 
novel by Ibafiez, the best known of the con- 
temporary Spanish writers. He has given 
a stirring picture of the Great War, cul- 
minating in the Battle of the Marne. Aside 
from the epic effect which he produces by 
his sweeping and masterly style, his book 
arrests the attention because of his radi- 
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“All Star” Fiction ; 


Books on the War 





Our Admirable Betty 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of “The Broad Highway” 


A joyous and vigorous romance of the period of “The 
Broad Highway.” $1.60 net. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 
By E. PHILLIPs OPPENHEIM 
Author of “The Pawns Count,” “The Kingdom of the Blind’”’ 
Another German spy story—more audacious than 


Mr. Oppenheim has heretofore written. $1.50 net. 


Out of the Silences 
By Mary E. WALLER 
Author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lumpus” 


A virile romance of the present day with its scenes 
laid in Canada. $1.50 net. 


Virtuous Wives 
By Owen JOHNSON 
Author of “The Salamander” 
A highly interesting and truthful story of married 
life in New York that every woman will wish to 
read. $1.50 net. 


Skyrider 
By B. M. Bower 
Author of “The Lookout Man” 


A cowboy who becomes an aviator 1s the hero of 
this new story of Western ranch life. $1.40 net. 


Tales of War 


By Lorp DUNSANY 

Wonderful vignettes are these tales of the great 
European tragedy, and all bear the stamp of Lord 
Dunsany’s artistry and sense of romance. $1.25 net. 


The Cradle cf the War 


The Near-East and Pan-Germanism 
By H. CHARLES Woops, F.R.G.S. 

The latest authoritative book on Bulgaria, Turkey 
and the Balkans, based on intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Near-East and its rulers. With valuable 
maps and illustrations. $2.50 net. 

J . 
Heroes of Aviation 
By LAURENCE LA TouretTe Drices 
Authentic stories of the famous French, American, 


English, Italian and Belgian aviators, by an authori- 
tative writer. net. 


Nerves and the War 

By ANNIE Payson CALL 
A timely and appropriate volume on the economy 
of nerve force by the author of “Power Through 
Repose.” $1.25 net. 

Thy Son Liveth 

Messages from a Soldier to His Mother 
ANONYMOUS 


A remarkable book on “Life After Death” that will 
comfort those who mourn. 75 cents net. 





Biography and Crabvel 


War Cime Cook Books 





George Westinghouse 
His Life and Achievements 
By Francis E. Leupp 
The biography of one of America’s greatest inventors 
that reads like a romance. $3.00. 


The Golden Road 
By LILIAN WHITING 
A résumé of the varied experiences of one of Amer- 
ica’s best known women of letters, gathered along 
“The Golden Road” of life, at home and abroad. 


$3.00 net. 
My Chinese Days 
By GULIELMA F. ALsop 
With its background of Oriental colors, customs ané 
mystery, this is a volume of really wonderful vignettes 
of Chinese life, by a woman physician. 2.00 net. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cooking Book 
By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition contains 62 Wartime Recipes 
using Wheat Substitutes, with chapters on the Cold 
Pack Method of canning, on the Drying of fruits and 
vegetables, and on Food Values. 2279 recipes in all, 
with 138 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Economical Cookery 
By Marion Harris NeIL 


A cook book for American housewives who wish to 
do their bit by practicing patriotic economy. 

The 700 recipes provide for the use of butter sub- 
stitutes, for syrup or honey in place of sugar. and 
for the use of various flour substitutes. $1.50 net. 





feliscellaneous Books 


Books on the Mrama 





Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Edited by ALLAN Westcott, U.S.N. 


Selections from the twelve volumes of Mahar’s 
epochal teachings on Naval warfare. $2.00 net. 


Elementary Naval Ordnance and Gunnery 
By Lieut. H. C. Ramsgy, U.S.N. 
A long-needed work for naval reserve officers and 
enlisted men, $3.00 net. 
Nervousness: Its Causes, Treatment and Prevention 
By L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. 


A book that should be of great value to the func- 
tionally nervous. $1.25 net. 





Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, - 


Representative British Dramas 
Victorian and Modern 
Edited by Montrose J. Mosrs 


Contains the complete text of 21 plays from Bulwer- 
Lytton down to Galsworthy and Dunsany. S87! ages. 


net. 
Little Theater Classics 


Volume I 
By SAmuet A. Euiot, JR, 
Contains five classic one-act plays of rare merit 
adapted for “Little Theaters,” or for stay-at-home 


readers, $1.50 net. 


Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE WINDS OF CHANCE 
By REX BEACH 


This novel of Alaska thrills and vibrates with the 
true American spirit—the spirit that has made the 
c. F. what it is. Here is Beach’s Alaska at its 
best —the swirling human tide sweeping on through 
Chilkoot Pass—the epic days that were lived by the 
thousands at White Horse—the great human side of 
the gold rush. And here is ’Poleon Doret again, the 
singing, sunny, cleanhearted ’Poleon! You met him 
in ‘The Barrier’’ perhaps. Humor? Beach has not 

forgotten it. 
IUustrated, Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 net. 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “Sir Mortimer’’ 


A dashing eighteenth-century story of Scottish 
moors and rebellion. Alexander Jardine and Ian 
Rullock, from a David and Jonathan friendship, they 
are rarely separated, sharing their every thought. 

Eight years later Alexander met Elspeth Barrow, 
and fell in love with her. But though the love was 
not returned he never gave up hope. One day Ian 
met Elspeth, and both fell tragically in love. Later 
Ian left for France and Elspeth drowned herself and 
was found by Alexander, who from that day swore 
vengeance on his friend. How he worked out his 
revenge is the grand finale of one of the most thrill- 
ing stories that has ever been written. 

Half Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50, 


THE RECLAIMERS 
By MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


Here is the fascinating tale of a young girl, an 
orphan, young, pretty, reared in luxury, who inherits 
a land claim in the Sage Brush country in western 
Kansas. She is in love with a poor artist and de- 
cides to give up her life of idleness to fight her own 
way. To carry out this plan she goes to Kansas, in- 
tending to earn a living on her ranch, but finds that 
it is nothing but a “‘blow-out’’ land . - acres 
and acres of sand on the edge of which she meets 


romance. 
Frontiepiece. Half Cloth, $1.50. 


THE KAISER AS I KNOW 
HIM 


By ARTHUR N. DAVIS 


With amazing candor, sometimes for hours at a 
stretch, the Kaiser has discussed with Doctor Davis 
the events and developments of world politics, tend- 
encies of human progress, personalities high and low, 
not only in Germany and other nations of Europe and 
Asia, but especially in America. 

The book throws blinding light upon the question 
of the Kaiser’s responsibility for the war, upon his 
foreknowledge of the destruction of the ‘‘Lusitania,”’ 
upon the part attempted by the German government 
in the Presidential election of 1916, upon the Kai- 
ser’s own idea that ‘‘America shall pay the bills for 
this war’’—upon the thousand and one vital ques- 
tions to which Americans want the answer. 

IUustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


THE WAR IN THE CRADLE 


OF THE WORD 
By ELEANOR FRANKLIN EGAN 


The author is virtually the only civilian who has 
been allowed to enter the British war zone in Meso- 
potamia since the beginning of the military opera- 
tions there. Traveling up the Persian Gulf on a 
British troop ship, she was received at Basra by 
Major-General Sir George MacMunn, and followed 
with the aid of maps the whole course of British op- 
erations. Arriving at Bagdad the author became the 
guest of General Maude. Then followed two months 
in Mesopotamia which are here described. 

Illustrated, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


By GEORGE A. SCHREINER 
Author of “‘The Iron Ration’ 

The vivid story of an eye-witness is revealed in 
this book. The events, mysterious and sinister, in 
the near East since the war began are told here for 
the first time. Captain Schreiner went to Turkey in 
the early stages of the conflict and was an eye-wit- 
ness to the tragedy at the Dardanelles and all the 
heart-rending happenings at Gallipoli and Suvla Bay. 

Other sidelights include a glimpse at the depor- 
tation horrors in Armenia and a graphic description 
of an overland journey to Damascus for the purpose 
of interviewing the survivors of the ocean terror, the 


“‘Emden.”’ 
Maps, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


YESTERDAYS IN A BUSY 
LIFE 


By CANDACE WHEELER 


What do you know about these famous people— 
Peter Cooper, Inness, Boughton, William Cullen Bry- 
ant,” James Russell Lowell, Millet, Alma Tadema, 
Abbey, Du Maurier, De Morgan, Thomas Hardy? In 
this book the founder of the Decorative Arts Society 
gives us a fund of interesting anecdotes concerning 
these well-known figures, as well as hosts of other 
celebrities with whom she came in contact during her 
long and busy life here and in Europe. Owing to her 
great interest in art, her acquaintance with artists in 
both America and the Old World was a very exten- 
sive one, and gives these pages a large cosmopolitan 


interest. 
Cloth, $3.00. 





IUustrated. Crown 8vo, 
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cally different method of ‘approach to the 
war. We have had books of the war by 
Frenchmen, by Englishmen, by Americans 
-~in all of them a combatant or at least 
a sympathizer has spoken. In this book, 
written by a man of a neutral nation, 
whose hero is an Argentine bound by no 
ties to France, tho he makes his home 
there, we see the war objectively. Perhaps 
because it is presented as a thing apart, 
as something at which we look. from a long 
distance and thus zet true perspective in 
our survey. it is the more impressive and 
overwhelming. 

Whether because he is’ a neutral or be- 
cause his objectivity gives him clearer 
vision, Ibafiez is little stirred by idealism 
and optimism in his view of the war. His 
attitude is that of old Don Marcelo, stand- 
ing by the grave of his son, who had given 
his life not for France but for a French 
woman—‘“All the rest was a dream—the 
four horsemen were the reality. Altho the 
Beast might be mutilated, it would again 
come forth years afterward as the eternal 
curse of mankind.” 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by 


a Blasco Ibafiez. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1.90 


Live-Wire Letters froma Yank 


Dear Joe: Well, I figure by this time the 
whole world and Yonkers has been dazed by the 
news that I have give the Alleys the best of it 
by joinin’ the U. S. Army. 


Ed. Harmon’s genial wind-up for the first 
inning of From Baseball to Boches, by 
H. C. Witwer, begins one of the most en- 
tertaining accounts of the doughboys at the 
front that has been written. Its picturesque 
baseball slang reads "ke a sporting editor’s 
prize story of the world’s series now being 
played in France. There’s a laugh in al- 
most every line of it, too, and all the action 
that the war allows. Harmon is “first in 
war, first in peace, corporal in the 101st 
Infantry,” but he manages to add an air 
fight, a talk with General Pershing, a 
baseball game ’mid bursting bombs, a wed- 
ding with the prettiest girl in France, a 
couple of promotions and a German prison- 
er to his regular day’s work. These letters 
in which he tells about them are warranted 
gloom-dispellers. 


From Baseball to Boches, by H. C. Witwer. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 


The New Verse 


Ports oF MoperNn FRANCE, by Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. (B. W. Huebsch, $1.50.) Translations 
from thirty modern French poets. A collection 
of great beauty and charm, 

FaRM Volcrs, by Don C. Seitz. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.) Incidents of farm life ranging from 
hard cider to hogs, and schoolmarms to mort- 
gages, told thru verse, humorous and pathetic. 

THe MirtTHFUL Lyre, by Arthur Guiterman. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.25.) A book of light 
verse for children and for grown-ups who don’t 
want their intellects disturbed. Pleasantly hu- 
morous, 

THe MoperNnists, by Robert W. Norwood. 
(George H. Doran & Co., $1.25.) Those who 
were Modernists in their own age speak forth 
in this collection of poems, which are charac- 
terized by rare beauty of diction, a wealth of 
color, and a singing quality of unusual sweet- 
ness. 

Hicu Avtars, by John Oxenham. (G. H. Doran 
Company, 50 cents.) Mr. Oxenham has a knack 
of expressing the thoughts that are in the hearts 
of the majority in a way that appeals to the 
majority. He has interspersed his impressions of 
a visit to the front in this book with verses, in- 
cluding the famous Ode to Mud. 


For the Countryside 


GARDEN Steps, by Ernest Cobb. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 60 cents.) A useful pocket manual 
for the amateur in vegetable gardening, with 
special reference to workers in school gardens. 

HoMeE VEGETABLES AND SmMALt. Fruits, by 
Frances Duncan, formerly Garden Editor cf the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1.40.) Deals with culture and preservation, 
covering the whole matter from soil prepara- 
tion in a condensed but complete manner. Serv- 
iceable for suburbanite or town gardeners. 
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THREE FAVORITES 


War Verse 


Edited by FRANK FOXCROFT, Editor of 
“Littell’s Living Age.” Flexible cloth, Net 
$1.25. Limp leather, Net $2.00. 

“Contains the best that has been written 
so far, and some of that best borders upon 
the sublime. It is a book that by all means 
should be in the library of every lover of 
poetry.”—Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
ticle. 








Famous Ghost Stories 

Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 
Flexible cloth, Net $1.25. 

The best tales of mystery issued in attrac- 
tive form, and comprising the well-known 
stories of Poe, Dickens, Irving, Marryatt, 
O’Brien, DeFoe, etc., with frontispiece. 


Dutch Fairy Tales 
By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS, Author of 


“Brave Little Holland.” S8vo, Net $1.25. 
Characteristic tales of old Holland. 
Illustrated in Color by Mrs. Elmer. 8vo, 


cloth, Net $1.25. 
Order of your bookseller 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Publishers New York 
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A WINTER GARDEN IN 
THE CELLAR 


(Continued from page 168) 


grown, as it can be _ forced’ thru 
sand. Indeed, this is the best plan, for 
then the heads are tighter and better 
formed than when grown in the usual way. 
This is a very good plant to force in boxes 
of earth, for the roots can be shortened a 
third and set close together. The box must 
be a deep one, tho, for it is necessary to 
allow for about six inches of sand on top 
of the soil. The sand is added after the 
roots have been set in place just under the 
surface. If the cellar is fairly warm, the 
growth will be very rapid, the heads reach- 
ing the top of-the sand in a few weeks. 
These heads are cut just above the roots. 
New growth will then be made. Oftentimes, 
three or four cuttings can be obtained from 
the same roots, so that only a few roots 
are necessary to keep the table supplied all 
winter. This salad plant is so useful and 
makes such an agreeable addition to the 
winter table that it should be better known. 
A box may be set near the furnace or even 
behind the kitchen range. 

Think of having asparagus all the year 
round! Some garden makers have learned 
that this is possible, and without much 
labor. The main thing is to get an abund- 
ance of good roots. Any one who has a gar- 
den can keep a supply of roots constantly 
coming along by starting seeds each year, 
or making new beds from started plants. 
Three-year-old roots should be used for 
forcing, and this forcing can be begun any 
time in the fall. They can be handled in 
about the same way as rhubarb roots, but 
it isn’t necessary to grow them in the dark. 

It may be that you have a cold frame in 
which good sized lettuce heads are now 
growing. When they are fully formed, re- 
nove the glass and let them freeze solidly. 
Then you can take them up, root and all, 
and set them in earth in a cool corner of 
the cellar. They will thaw. Some of the 
outside leaves will. soon decay, but the 
inner part of the lettuce will keep in good 
condition for many weeks. The longer they 
are kept, the more leaves you will have 
to remove, but you will have a winter treat 
if only the heart itself remains good. 

It may be that a considerable number 
of Brussels sprouts will be found in the 
garden when fall comes. Indeed, the wise 
garden maker with a liking for this vege- 
table, takes pains to start enough seeds 
to make sure of a surplus at the end of 
the season. If the plants are taken up, root 
and all, and set in earth in the cellar, the 
sprouts will continue to develop, and can 
be used for a long time. 

Cauliflower plants may be taken up late 
in the season and set in boxes of earth in 
the cellar in the same way. Altho leeks are 
not commonly grown in private gardens, 
some gardeners appreciate them and raise 
them. It is a simple matter to keep leeks 
well into the winter. They must be taken 
up, root and all, and planted in boxes of 
earth. The same plan can be followed with 
celery, or the celery can be set in a bed of 
earth on the floor, with an upright board 
to hold the earth in place. 

There is no reason why people fond of 
dandelions should not enjoy them in win- 
ter, altho in a little different form from 
spring greens. If good sized dandelion 
plants are dug up in the fall, care being 
taken not to break the crowns, they can 
be forced easily, especially after the turn 
of the year. It is only necessary to place 
them in boxes of good, rich garden soil, 
and keep them well watered. They must 
be grown in the dark, tho, so that the tops 
will be well blanched. 
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The Great Adventure 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
This volume, dedicated to all who 
in this war have paid with their 
bodies for their souls’ desire, con- 
tains Colonel Roosevelt's most re- 
cent expressions on the world war. 
He tells why men are willing to 
give their lives or to offer their 


sons for this great adventure. 
$1.00 net. 


Soldier Silhouettes 


On Our Front 
By William L. Stidger 
Y. M. C. A. Worker in France 

“T have tried to set down some of 

my experiences. I have had but 

one object in so doing, and that 

object has been to give the father 

and mother, the brother and sister, 

the wife and child and friend of 

the boys ‘Over There’ an accurate 

heart picture.”"—The Author. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The City of Trouble 


Petrograd Since the Revolution 
By Meriel Buchanan 

Preface by Hugh Walpole 
Miss Buchanan, daughter of the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd 
from 1910 until this year, begins 
her story before the Czar’s down- 
fall—includes the dramatic account 
of the death of the notorious Ras- 
putin, and comes down to the de- 
parture of the British Ambassador 
from Petrograd early in the present 
year. $1.35 net. 


Crosses of War 
By Mary R. S. Andrews 
Poems of war and patriotism by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, the author 
of the famous Lincoln story, ‘“The 
Perfect Tribute.” 75 cents net. 


Echoes of War 
By J. M. Barrie 


This volume contains the following 
recent and anal plays: “The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” 
“The New Word,” ‘“Barbara’s 
Wedding,” and “A Well-Remem- 
bered Kiss.” $1.35 net. 


The Shorter Bible 


The New Testament 
A new translation which gives in 
simple, dignified modern English 
those parts of the New Testament 
which are of the most practical 
value. $1.00 net. 


On Our Hill 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
“One of the most difficult things 
in the world is to portray child 
life with perfect naturalness and 
to interpret child nature accurate- 
ly. It is seldom that a writer suc- 
ceeds at this often-essayed task so 
perfectly as Mrs. Bacon has here 
done.”"—New York Tribune. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


The Book of Bravery 
By Henry W. Lanier 

The collection includes some forty- 
five stories of adventure on land 
and sea, of soldiers, explorers, sail- 
ors, and hunters — a veritable 
treasury for boy or girl, splendidly 
illustrated and calculated to in- 
culeate that high and fine 
idealism which is suited to 
these times. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








The Valley of Democracy 
The People and Activities of the 
Middle West 
By Meredith Nicholson 
“Tt is a book which could have 
been written only by a Westerner ; 
and it is a book for every Ameri- 
can—Westerner and _  LEasterner, 
Northerner and Southerner—to 
read, mark, ponder, and inwardly 
digest. The book is well thought 
out, well planned and well writ- 
ten.”—New York Times. 
Illustrations by WALTER TITTLE. 
; $2.00 net. 
Byways in. Southern 
Tuscany 
By Katharine Hooker 
Every foot of Tuscan soil is redo- 
lent of memories, and Mrs. Hooker 
not only gives us charming notes of 
travel and enlightens us as to 
contemporary conditions, but re- 
hearses for us a_ centuries-long 
historic drama of fascinating 
though often tragic detail. 
With 60 full-page and many illus- 
trations. $3.50 net. 


In the Wilds of South 


America 
By Leo E. Miller 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
SIX YEARS OF EXPLORATION IN 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, BRITISH 
GUIANA, PERU, BOLIVIA, ARGEN- 
TINA, PARAGUAY, AND BRAZIL. 
It is a wonderfully informative, 
impressive, and often thrilling 
narrative in which savage peoples 
and all but unknown animals 
largely figure, which forms an in- 
finitely readable book and _one of 
rare value. 
With 48 full-page Shestretions and 
with maps. $4.50 net. 


Simple Souls) 
By John Hastings Turner 

“There is not a thing in it that is 

not delightful, delicious and inde- 

scribably precious. It is one of the 

authentic masterpieces of this year’s 

fiction.”"—New York Tribune. 
$1.35 net. 


Lovers of Louisiana 
By George W. Cable 
There is a full measure of Cable’s 
old-time charm of Creole tempera- 
ment and speech. It is a winning 
tale of beauty and sympathetic 
appeal. $1.50 net. 


The Sandman’s Forest 
By Louis Dodge 
This is the story of how a little 
boy for the first time put himself 
to bed, and it tells in a manner 
which Kipling and Kenneth Gra- 
hame and Barrie would admire of 
his adventures with the tiger, the 
elephants, monkeys, and rabbits. 

With 6 full-page colored illustra- 

tions by Paut BRANSOM. 
$2.00 net. 


The Mysterious Island 
By Jules Verne 
Of all the books of the great en- 
chanter of adventurous audacity, 
“The Mysterious Island” is per- 
haps the one which is most en- 
thralling for the readers of today. 
Illustrated in color bu N. 
WvyetTH. $2.50 net. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE 


GREAT WAR 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THE BLOT 23. Newell Dwight 


KAISER’S ’SCUTCHEON Hillis 


new book is one of 
the most striking works yet appearing on 
the Great War. All America should read 
this first-hand report of the powerfully 
wrought plans to loot the whole world— 
which nearly succeeded. 


GERMAN Dr. Hillis’ 


earlier work called 
forth the  endorse- 
A CIT ment ‘of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “I wish 
every one in this nation could hear this 
indictment.”” The conditions thus described 
by an unimpeachable witness should wake 
every man and woman in America. 
Two volumes. Each $1.00 net, 


THE SOUL al 
OF A SOLDIER vx. sme 


sketches from the 
Western Battle Front, is “Filled with the 
love of his soldiers and the deep sense of 
their bravery and _ great achievement. 
Throughout one feels Mr. Tiplady’s actual 
closeness to the front. A brave and human 
collection of pictures from the war.”-—New 
York Times. Net $1.25, 


THE CROSS Chaplain Tiplady’s 


“Earlier * work 
is among the 
- of the war 
books. It pic- 
tures the real soldier at the front—his hero- 
ism, his sacrifice, as few writers have pic- 
tured him.’’—-Pittsburgh Post. Net $1.00. 


IT HAPPENED Burris A. Jenkins 


Author of “The 
Hindenburg Line,” 
has written a novel 
permeated with the 


atmosphere of these thrilling, heart-search- 
ing days. Illus. Net $1.25. 


TAPS J. Gregory Mantle 


has written a real soldiers’ book. 
A Book for the Boys in Khaki. “To this 
admirabie book can be given an additional 
title—for not only is it a book for the Boys 
in Khaki, but also for sand folks back home.” 
Net $1.25. 


AT HIS Albert t Lee’s 
COUNTRY’S CALL ': ."% 


called forth the 
admiration of Lt.-Gen. Sir R. Baden-Poweil, 
who says: “A most exciting yarn for boys, 
which should arouse their spirit of patriotic 


adoraticn.”” Illus. Net $1.25. 











COMFORTING MESSAGES 


YOUR FALLEN THE 


SOLDIER COMRADE 
BOY * IN 
STILL LIVES! WHITE 


By EDWARD L. PELL By W. H. LEATHEM 
Just the book for which ; Dr. iw T. o—<€ 

" ’ says: “To read this 
many neve been looking book is -iike quaffing 8 
—tender, comforting— | draft of refreshing nec- 
appealing to reason, tar.”” 


Each, Decorated, 50¢ net. 
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| ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENI, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to 
read as much of The Independent as possible, 
and to prepare at home written answers to two 
or three questions. When you call upon a pupil 
in clase ask the pupil to step to the frunt of the 
room, to lay the written answer on the teacher’s 
desi:, and to speak without notes, unless notes 
are specifically suggested by the question. Then 
call for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the class, 
and an expression of your own opinion. Make 
the work spontaneous, — and original. Build 
up @ vigorous Ameri d on reliable 
information concerning present-day events, con- 
ditions and thought. 


A. The Sky and River Fronts of Italy. By 
Hamilton Holt. 
Give a full oral explanation of the meaning, 
and the appropriateness, of the title. 
Give a talk summarizing what Mr. Holt 
says concerning the war spirit of Italy. 
Give your talk as tho many of your audience 
were of Italian descent. 
Explain orally how the Italian and the 
Austrian armies played hide and seek in 
the mountains. 


The Kaiser’s Catspaw. By Frederic 

Courtland Penfield. 

Characterize the German Emperor as pre- 

sented in this article. 

You are a Four Minute Speaker. Give a 

short, clear account of the German aims 

that led to world war. 

Narrate the steps that led to the Great War. 
. Detine the following words: cabal, parvenu, 

shambles, grandiose, cataclysm. 


. Turkey Has Shot Her Bolt. By Henry 
Morgentnau. 
Explain the title. What figure of speech 
does it involve? 
Explain, as if to an audience at a moving 
picture theater, why Turkey is unfit to re- 
main in power over the lands she ruled at 
the beginning of the war. 


. A “Y¥" Canteen Next No souare Land. 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Prove that the article is a good. presentation 
of the best American spirit. 
Write an original story introducing daily 
events in the life of a Y. M. C. A. worker: 
and describing scenes that he would be 
likely to witness. 


The First Englishman in Rescued Lille. 
By Philip Gibbs. 

. Imagine that you are an aged, or disabled, 
inhabitant of Lille, and that you have lived 
in that place during the full course of the 
war. Narrate your experiences vividly, mak- 
ing your narration express the changing 
emotions that you felt. 

Write an original, romantic réd founded 
on the changing fortunes of Lille. 


Russian Pessimism and American Opti- 
mism. By Maria Moravsky. 

In an antithetical sentence express the dif- 
ference between Russian literature and 
American literature. 

Name and explain the figures of speech in 
the sixth paragraph. 

Name any hook that you have read, and 
criticize it in connection with the thought 
of the article. 

Explain in full your reasons for agreeing, 
or for disagreeing, with the author’s state- 
ment that “American optimism is pernicious 
to the nation.” 

What does the writer believe should be the 
true aim of literature? 


The Czecho-Slovak Ceclaration of In- 
devendence. 

Define the following words: dismember- 
ment, federalization, autonomy, provisional 
government, degenerate dynasties, menace, 
sacrilegious assertion, theocratic autocracy. 
Give one or two clear sentences of historical 
explanation concerning the fcllowing: The 
Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburges, Bohornia, 
Prague, Commenius, the Hussite wars. 


.» The Ghery of the Week. 
Draw a blackboard map to illustrate the 
recent Allied victories. Give a brief speech 
showing the importance of recent events on 
the western front. 
Present the steps Germany has taken to- 
ward peace, the significance of these steps. 
and the attitude all good Americans should 
take toward an armistice. 





HISTORY,CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. Conditions Precedent to Peace. 

A. In Germany—“A Challenge to Germany,” 
“Put Germany on Probation,” “Ger- 
many ‘Offers’ Peace,’’ ‘‘The President's 
Reply,” “Turmoil in Germany,” “Pro- 
posed German Reforms.” 

. “All thru the mazes of this most compli- 
cated of conflicts he [President Wilson] has 
stuck . . . to his main object, to make the 
world safe for democracy—even in Ger- 
many.” Prove this by quotations from the 
German Note and the President’s Reply. 
“Those who talk of ‘unconditional surren- 
der’ are the real defeatists,” etc. Do you 
agree? 

. Why has Germany thus far carried on her 
correspondence with President Wilson rather 
than with Lloyd George or Clemenceau or 
Orlando? 

“If God reigns it [peace] will be dictated. 
If Gott reigns it will be negotiated.” What 
does this mean? 

. Are the guarantees which the editorial 

writer thinks we should exact of Germany 
adequate? Are they just? 
Summarize the evidence given in the Story 
of the Week which seems to prove “the de- 
struction of every arbitrary power” in Ger- 
many “that can separately . .. disturb the 
peace of the world.” 


In Austria—‘Czecho-Slovak Indepen- 
dence,’’ “‘Czecho-Slovak Declaration of 
Independence,”’ “‘The Austro-Hungarian 
Appeal for Peace,” “President Wilson’s 
Reply,” “‘Austria-Hungary Accepts the 
Terms,” “The Kaiser’s Catspaw,” ‘‘The 
Federalization of Austria,’”’ “Hungary 
Breaks with Austria,’”’ “Austria Accepts 
American Terms.’ 

“Bellona has given birth to a dozen. new 
states in the last two years.” Discuss the 
conditions under which these states came 
into existence. What is the probable fate 
of these states? 

Why did the United States and the Allies 
recognize the Czecho-Slovak National Council 
as a de facto government? What is its pres- 
ent status? its probable future? 

. “America is trying to call into existence a 
new Middle Europe to balance the old Mid- 
dle Europe ‘made in Germany.’ ’’ What does 
this mean? 

Explain the significance of the following 
phrases and sentences in the Czecho-Slovak 
Declaration of Independence: (a) “[Aus- 
tria-Hungary] a state which has no justi- 
fication for existence,” (b) “The Hapsburg 
dynasty, weighed down by a huge inher- 
itance of error und crime.” 

What wil! be the effect on Germany of Aus- 
tria’s declaration that it is ready ‘without 
awaiting the result of other negotiations, to 
enter into negotiations for peace,” etc.? 

. Progress of the War. 

On the Western Front—“‘The First 
Englishman in Lille,’’ ““The Reconquest 
of Belgium,” “Wilson Saves Cities,” 
“The Entrée to Ostend.’’ 

Trace the progress of each of the four 
Allied armies on the western front during 
the past two weeks. In what sections are 
the Germans retreating voluntarily? In 
what sections are they resisting in their re- 
treat? Account for the difference? 

What is the significance of the German 
abandonment of the Belgian coast? 

What military steps are still necessary for 
the complete restoration of Belgium? for 
the reéstablishment of Allied control in 
northeastern France? 

What are the probable terms of an “armis- 
tice . . . which should leave the United 
States and the powers associated with her 
in a position to enforce any arrangement 
that may be entered into,” etc.? 

On the Italian Front—‘‘The Sky and 
River Fronts of Italy,” “Italian Drive 
on the Piave.’’ 

In view of the Austrian declaration that 
they are ready for “an tmmediate armistice 
upon all Austro-Hungarian fronts,” why did 
Italy reopen operations on October 247 

In the East—‘Aleppo Captured.” 

The French forces are now occupying ter- 
ritory in Bulgaria along the banks of the 
Danube; the English and Greeks are sta- 
tioned to the east facing Turkish territory. 
Why have they taken up these positions? 

. Why was the occupation of Aieppo on Oc- 
tober 26 “the most strategic victory yet 
achieved in Turkey”? 
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The Best Child Ever Born 


is a problem. The brighter the child the greater 
your problem. Upon your wisdom depend his 
physical, his mental and his moral development. 
The greatest of these is his moral development 
—the building of his character—for this gives 
value to the others. And there is no way that 
you can better solve this problem than by the 
proper selection of his reading. 

Much that children read is positively injurious 
to their eager, plastic minds. Some books mere- 
ly entertain in a wasteful way. But, some not 
only entertain but at the same time have those 
fine, constructive qualities which inspire high 
ideals and build strong, clean character. 


The Young Folks Library 
(A Beautiful Christmas Gift) 


is enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the nation 
and by the fathers and mothers in over 75,000 homes, especially 

use of its interesting an« distinctive plan of character building. 
An illustrious gathering of men and women under the leadership 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Van Dyke and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, who never forgot the child’s point of view, nor overlooked 
his interests, have made this plan and library a rich treasure-house 
of childish delights and a boon to parents. And you will be 
pleased to learn that you can secure this library at a remarkably 
low price, on very easy terms. 


Send for Beautifully Illustrated Book—Free 


You and your child will be glad to receive FREE our beautiful 
book, with rich colored illustrations, telling all about this library 
andits distinctive plan and how you can secure it at a low price. 


University Research 











Please send me FREE your beautifully 
illustrated book and teil me how I can 
secure the Young Folks Library at 
your low price on easy terms. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., and other Unitarian 
literature sent FREE 
Address P.O. M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
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BONDS 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A concise treatise of bonds and the bond 
business in handy pocket volume. 
Describes all types of bonds with authen- 
tic information regarding financing en- 
tailed by war conditions. including Liberty 
Loans (First to Fourti, inclusive). 

“Bonds” bound in flexible leather, also 
a companion volume “Stocks” giving 
similar information about stocks, at 
Bookstores or from the Publishers post- 
paid on receipt of 


Price, 85 Cents Each 
The Financial Publishing Company 


Controlling the publications of 
Montgomery Rollins. _Headquar- 
ters in America for all books upon 
finance. 


17 JOY ST., Dept.9, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Y?? CANTEEN NEXT 


| NO MAN’S LAND 


(Continued from page 162) 


our fountain from the enemy, I can see 
the little village where our first line 
trenches are, and a bit beyond, across No 
Man’s Land, which lies visible from my 
perch here, I can see the German first line 
trenches, too. And beyond that in plain view 
is the little mountain which cost the French 
20,000 lives to take, and then they lost 
it after twelve hours. We are on one ridge, 
and the enemy are on another, and our 
trenches are in the marshy valley in be- 
tween, 
oo od uk co ok es + 

Last night I worked late at the canteen. 
What a welter that old wine cellar is! It 
gets jammed to the consistency of a sardine- 
tin; the piano is drummed for all the tunes 
that there are in it, and at times the whole 
crew joins in a chorus; the stove where the 
tea is made warms the air to the heat of 
Hades, and tobacco smoke thickens the air, 
which has not been ventilated for centuries, 
until it enters the nostrils like dough. At 
10:30 last night we had Sunday evening 
service, by special permission. The hospital 
end of the cellar was crowded. I started 
in with fun, and went from that to deeper 
things, and at the close we all stood uncov- 
ered to pray for ourselves and for the folks 
at home. It was a strange, steaming crowd 
of men, in a weird place for worship, but 
it was well worth while. And then the 
Y. M. C. A. turned on a surprize. While I 
was speaking a car had come up with a 
parlor movie machine, and so at eleven 
c’clock we had a cinema performance in 
the wine cellar—the first one ever held 
there so far as any one here knows. 

This morning I slept until breakfast time 
~-ten a. m. For there are only two meals 
a day here—at ten and five. That saves the 
food, of which there is none too much, and 
it suits the convenience of the men who 
come in late at night from the trenches 
and want to sleep long in the morning. 
Breakfast consists of boiled rice with karo 
syrup over it, a hunk of bread and a bowl 
of coffee. Dinner yesterday consisted of 
thin tomato soup, a hunk of bread and a 
bowl of coffee. It doesn’t sound very ample, 
but one gets along on it most comfortably 
—-especially with the Y. M. C. A. canteen 
to fall back upon. Without that I fear the 
fellows would be hard put to it at times. 
But chocolate, cakes, 3am, tinned milk, figs, 
even in very limited quantities, help out 
like everything—with plenty of free tea to 
wash it down. And cheerfulness is certain- 
ly the prevailing atmosphere here. So far 
as my experience goes, the most happy 
place in which to live, while war is on, is 
a dugout on the second line trench. 

Tomorrow we are going to inaugurate 
a Y. M. C. A. service to the front line 
trenches. Twice a week after this the secre- 
turies with a carrying party of the sol- 
diers, will go out to the first line, taking 
eatables and smokes to the boys there. I am 
glad to be in on the first trip. We shall 
walk out by daylight thru the communica- 
tion trenches—a long, hard, muddy, hot 
pull, so everybody says—and shall come 
back at night along the road, where it is 
impossible to. go by day. Anyhow, I will 
tell you about it tomorrow morning. 

” * * ¥ “ * & 


Well, we had a great time. We left early 
in the afternoon, two Y. M. C. A. men and 
three soldiers. We had steel helmets on our 
heads, gas masks at “alert” on our chests, 
canteens of drinking water across our 
shoulders, shoes over our shoulders, too, to 
walk back with, and rubber boots on our 
feet to walk out with, and on our backs 
burlap bags of edibles and smokes. It was 
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by Nina Wilcox Putnam and Norman Jacobsen. Frontis- 
piece in color, 4 in half-tone by May Wilson Preston. 
$1.00 net. The breezy, humorous story of a girl from 
California who upsets the traditions of New York's smart- 
est set and incidentally does some splendid War Work. 
This is a patriotic tale, up to the minute, startling and 
delightful, that no American will want to miss. 


CLEAR THE DECKS ! by “‘Commander.”’ A thrilling 


tale of our navy boys in action—based on fact. The type of 
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boy. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
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Wilson and Foch say 


“A man has deprived him- 
world who has deprived him-' 
self of intimate knowledge of 
the Bible.” 

—President Wilson 








“*The Bible is certainly the 
best preparation that you can 
give to an American soldier 
going into battle to sustain his 





magnificent ideal and faith.” 
— Marshal Foch 

These two great 

You Have a leaders, who are will- 


R ib ili T ingly carrying a 

world responsi- 
esponsi ty 00 bility, volce a 
direct appeal to intelligent men and women— 
to busy teachers, physicians, students, office, in- 
dustrial and home workers, farmers, mechanics, 
soldiers— as well as to ministers, missionaries 
evangelists, etc. 


Answer this “Call to the Colors” 


BeaTrainedChristian Worker 


Never was there so great a demand for those 
who really know the Bible—a demand likely to be 
overwhelming with the close of the war. 

There is personal profit beyond anything 

can imagine in prayerful systematic Bible rea 

and study. 

GET READY! START AT ONCE—TODAY, The 


Correspondence Courses 


of THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE will give 
you a system to study by, direction, stimulus, a 
guide, a teacher—a training which will increase 
your a pone in God's service to your great de- 
light and enduring joy. 

You will be a personal 





pupil—time, place and | We OfferThese 
amount of study under me 

your own control, Eight Courses 
Examinations are written, Synthetic Bible Study 


assur accuracy in your ~ _— 

el president of a Practical Christian 

leading university has said Wor 

that correspondence work Bible Doctrine 

is superior to that done . 

by regularly matriculated Bible Chapter Sum- 

students. mary 

The expense is small — 

many times less than is 

charged for other corres- 
ndence courses. Over 
people last year took 

one or more of our eight 

different courses. 

Write for free prospectus 

giving full information. 


—-=- MAIL COUPON TODAY --=— 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE | 

| Dept. 1558, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill 
Send me your p tus giving plete information | 


Introductory Bible 
Course 


Evangelism 

Christian Evidences 

The Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course 




















| 2 | your eight courses in Correspondence Bible 
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Buy W. S. S. 


CASH for Your 
Real Estate Wiereti: 


Where It Is 


I got cash for my property in less than two 
weeks. Made sale myself so had no com- 


mission to pay. You can do the same with 

The Simplex Plans for Selling —— 

Estate. No matter where located, e 

these practical, scientific Plans will | Quick Results ! 

show you howto sell your property **Sold for Cash in 10 

—guickly, and for cash—without days. Recommend your 
methods. 
Cartland, Mass. 



































employing agents or paying com- 
missions. Investigate at once. 
Learn how easily vou can use The 
Simplex Plans, just as I did, to sell 
your real estate. Write today (a 
postal will do) to 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY 
Dept. 5, 1123 Broadway, New York 


They will send you full particulars 
without cost ov oblag 


L. A. 
Childs, Minn. “*Sold 
my property. Your plan 
nickest I ever saw. 
fohnsonm String, N. 
* Sold , my hotel for 
$5.375."" — G. F. Stew- 
art, iu. 














a heavy load. I never went so heavily ac- 
coutered before, and am not hankering for 
the like again. 

The communication trench leaves the 
town just a little below where I am sitting 
now. It is a deep, narrow slit in the ground, 
duck boards at the bottom, and the sides 
bolstered up with wire netting whose sharp 
points catch one’s clothes, or with plaited 
sticks that poke into one’s anatomy most 
viciously. We stumbled on thru a tortuous 
inaze of ‘these intersecting passageways— 
wading thru water, sloshing thru mud, fall- 
ing thru broken duckboards, squéezing 
thru caved-in narrows, losing our way 
and doubling and turning with the trenches. 
After two hours, we emerged to find our- 
selves about fifteen minutes’ walk from 
town—if we could only have gone over- 
head! We sat for a few moments behind 
some camouflage, where the trench takes 
the surface, resting, and we had our re- 
ward. The Germans began shelling our 
town that we just had left. When we heard 
that first shell we “hit the earth” quick. 
That is a military order easy to obey with- 
out thinking, and any officer would have 
been content with the speed and agility 
with which we fell flat. After that, we 
discovered what was afoot and could watch 
it at leisure. We could hear the German 
gun go off, several miles away; then the 
“sing-song” of the shell along its trajectory 
over our heads; and then the burst of the 
shell in the town; and we could see the 
cloud of smoke which it kicked up. 

We watched until the shelling stopped 
and then went on again, and about 4:30 
cume to the first group of men that we were 
seeking. I wish you could have seen our 
extemporized post-exchange, in a _ trench, 
just in advance of our present first line 
trenches, beside a camouflaged road. It was 
a most welcome arrival, you may be sure, 
to all the hungry, smokeless men. 

Out there we had a fierce little battle 
a few weeks ago, as a result of which our 
men had to fall back, and when they coun- 
terattacked and regained the ground, they 
found their old first line so knocked to 
pieces that they have not used it since as a 
regular first line. They occupy it by day 
with outposts and sharpshooters and fall 
back at night. There is, therefore, quite a 
little ground which is our territory by day, 
and at night is No Man’s Land. We went 
out into that dubious ground and set up 
our second post-exchange in a little hamlet, 
that now is hammered utterly to pieces. It 
was very worth while doing; the boys 
naturally appreciate having the Y. M. C. A. 
come out to them in such a place with 
things they need. We set up our canteen in 
a ruined courtyard, and the men came in 
from the dugouts all around. We had an 
evening meal with the men there, too— 
beans, tinned salmon, bread and coffee. 
Then we went out to our old first line. It 
is as close to the enemy as I am likely to 
get. From the observation post we could 
see plainly, a hundred yards or so away, 
the German barbed wire and trenches. All 
was quiet, except the crack of sharpshoot- 
ers’ rifles and the sing of bullets, going 
back and forth as some unwary men on 
either side were sighted and sniped at. 
Needless to say we kept our heads down. 
It was very interesting. The traps set, 
with mines waiting to go off if unwise 
marauders came, the piles of hand grenades, 
the sing of the snipers’ bullets, the desolate 
silence of No Man’s Land—very impressive ! 
We came away reluctantly, picked up the 
remainder of our packs and hiked over to 
the village, which I can see from here now 
—-down by our front line. 

Here we found boys who had not been 
paid for weeks and were all “broke.” We 
blew ourselves—gave away tobacco, choco- 
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On November 15 the Survey raises 
its price to $4 a year. 


But not only will the price increase. 
The value of the Survey will keep on 
increasing during the years of war 
and reconstruction when social and 
industrial issues play so large a part 
in world -affairs. 


The Survey deals fully and expertly 
with problems i in the fields of labor, 
health, civics, relief, education, child _ 
welfare. Edward T. Devine, back 
from France, has re-joined the Sur- 
vey Staff as a regular weekly contrib- 
utor. Dr. George M. Price, director 
of the N. Y. Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol, is now in charge of the Survey’s 
department on public health. Special 
attention will be given to the labor 
movement at home and abroad. 


Subscribe to the Survey 
NOW at $3. 
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spread. Out from the dugouts, down be- 
tween the ruins, along the paths and streets | 
the fellows streamed in to get the coveted | 
goodies. It was great sport; I haven’t had | 
so good a time in a long while. 

What a picture of desolation the village 
was! Nothing was whole, but once in a 
while enough to indicate with pitiable clear- 
ness what used to be there. The school, the| 
mayor’s office, the fire department, the| 
church—one could locate them. And here 
a fireplace, there a broken bed, showed that 
a home was once between the now shat-| 
tered walls. Everything was done utterly 
to pieces, and even the roads ripped every 
way by shells. 

From this first line town, our second line 
town is plainly visible, sitting on the ridge. 
The Germans put on a show for us, and 
shelled our town again as evening came. 
Once more we could hear the boom of the 
German guns, the song of the flying shells 
above our heads, and the burst when they | 
struck their mark near the old tower in 
our village here. It came at sunset time— 
a wonderful sunset after a perfect day—and 
for a little while the show was very inter- 
esting. 

Then after dark, armed with the pass-| 
word, we walked quickly up the road to our 
own billets, traversing in a half-hour what | 
had taken three hours by trench. Perhaps | 
I wasn’t tired! I was glad to spend twelve | 
hours in bed last night. Not without some 
thrills, tho! At eleven o’clock a series of | 
our aerial squadrons began going overhead | 
toward Germany, and they say this morn- | 
ing that heavy bombing was done. Then | 
at midnight bedlam broke loose. All our} 
batteries along the line behind us here be- | 
gan pouring high explosive and gas into a 
newly discovered German billet, and the| 
shells tore over us, splitting the air with 
terrific reports. The shelling was short and | 
fierce, however, and then we had peace. | 
And now after three hours’ selling in the! 
canteen I am back here in my shady nook | 
among the trees. Once more it is a glorious, | 
hot day. Near me three boys, stript to 
the waist, have been searching for “cooties.” 
I heard one of the boys, evidently not alto- 
gether a stranger to the hymnbook, refer to 
them as “pilgrims of the night.” One of our 
big guns has been sending shells over us 
with startling suddenness and a terrific 
report; if you see some special jiggles in 
my chirography, that is where the shell 
came by. But, for the rest, all is quiet, and 
war could not be conducted much less dan- 
gerously to the combatants. 


Pebbles 


The Russian revolution would be all 
right if it could stop revolving.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. ; 


late, cookies, to the whole town. The news| 
| 








Usher—Excuse me for waking you, sir, 
but your snoring is waking up everybody in 
church.—J udge. 


Motto for the American “Doughboys”: 
“Always ready when kneaded !”—London 
Passing Show. 


Mahomet V may have been assassinated, 
but for a sultan that does not mean that 
he did not die a natural death.—Springfield 
Republican. 


“Did Angela reject Sammy when he pro- 
posed ?” 
“Not exactly, but she put him in Class 
only to be used as a last resort.”—Life. 


There’s nothing to equal the Yankee 
sense of humor. One of the boys in the 
trenches, who has evidently been greatly 
treubled by cooties, says he knows now 
why the pictures of Napoleon always show 
him with his hand inside his shirt.—De- 
troit Free Press. 
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“See Here, Tockstein, 


We Need You in Our Business” 


How a Patriotic Letter Car- 
rier Came to be Deluged 
with Fine Business Offers 


In Fresno, California, there is a 
wide-awake young man named 
Tockstein. Until recently, he wore 
the blue-gray uniform of the Post 
Office and delivered letters for / 
Uncle Sam. He was ambitious, . 
and he knew that to get on he must 
not look for aid outside himself but 
within. 

He had very little time and he 
was always very tired when he was 
through with his day’s work. But 
he found a way—and that way is 
open to you too. The first result 
of his new way was that he sold 
37,744 thrift stamps in one day— 
breaking all records—simply be- 





| 
cause he had learned a new way to do the work of three people in one short 
day without getting tired. 

And the next result was that because of his record-breaking feat, he has 
had offer after offer from responsible business houses at a big increase in 
salary. He hasn’t decided yet which to take—they are all so good. 


Now what he did was simple. 
tom of this page for 


Ghe Emerson Course 


in Personal Efficiency 
What It Has Done for Others It Can Do for You 


R. S. Howland, who owns fruit groves in 
Florida, found that it gave him 24 hours 
more a week—a whole day. Suppose you 
had one day more a week in which to make 
money, or to play golf, or to run your car? 
R, F. Brune, a grocer of California, got 
$3,000 « year extra in income and cut down 
his working hours. E. L. Swanson, Secretary 
of the Fort Pitt Chocolate Company, Inc., 
sot a 33%4% raise in salary. E. Q. Cannon, 
Pres‘dent of the Salt Lake Stamp Company, 
learned how to auit before quitting time. 
And so it goes with 25,000 men all over the 
United States. What you get out of ef- 


He sent a coupon like the one at the bot- 


Harrington Emerson has applied these prin- 
ciples to over 200 factories, railroads and other 
organizations, They are studied by efficiency 
engineers in America, in England, in France, 
and in other countries who have learned them 
from Emerson. 

Every day that you work wrong is a day 
taken out of your future success. Send the 
coupon today. It costs you nothing and may 
mean the doorway to a great new future ae 


you. 
/ 
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ficiency is what you want to get— aes 
whether it is leisure, ae money, 
ind— in ou 

yd _ of mind—that thing y Teale 

ind in 1t. Co. ews 
This Book—20 Chapters R EE ng Place 
—In Colors—lllustrated 
Ss his book. It tells you how to take “A Send me particulars about 
Soeet Cat > Success.” Some of the chapters: What your course in Efficiency and 
is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? ow you are Story of | Emerson, and your 
taught Efficiency? Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? free book, “A Short Cut to Suc- 
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METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 
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As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months, Every 
young woman who enters a training school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 
pair of trained hands for service 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


at Aba RESIDENCE 


ver There.” 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 

Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 


Blackwell’s Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home, 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 














LOCATION: 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5&5, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
£0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual eficiency, Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 

ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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MISLEADING FICTION 


(Continued from page 167) . 

thing is rosy in your popular magazines, 
you know. Even the print, the pictures, 
are much better than in Russia. Since the 
war began we have had every kind of crisis 
in Russia: the paper crisis, too. And the 
appearance of ‘our story books became as 
pessimistic as their contents. 

The smiling Americans from the book 
covers won the credulous heart of Olia. 

“How nice life in America must be!” 
she whispered to me very often. “Every 
hero in their stories becomes happy; if he 
is a good-looking young man (they are all 
good-looking!) he may marry the beautiful 
and innocent daughter of a millionaire.” 

If it is she, she becomes the wife of a 
terribly brave young Hercules who saved 
her life, won the first prize during the 
baseball game, made a great invention or 
something of that kind. If she is a dear old 
lady, kind and religious but very badly off, 
she may get an unexpected inheritance and 
suv buy a nice bungalow in California and 
exercize her good deeds and prayers undis- 
turbed all the rest of her life. It looks like 
a lottery in which there is no losing—the 
happy life in the happy country! 

Of course sometimes there is sorrow 
even in American short stories. The wife 
thinks her husband is untrue to her; the 
mother is afraid of the conduct of her 
youngster. The railroads belonging to the 
papa of the sweet girl-millionaire are in 
danger: the strike of the poor, misled, un- 
educated workingmen or the ghastly vision 
of the government ownership, you know. 
But everything is solved at the end of your 
eternally optimistic stories: The suspected 
husband rides downtown so often, leaving 
his wife alone, just to take dancing les- 
sons; it seems to him that he is too seriou. 
for his young wife and he fears lest she be 
bored without the dancing. . . . The 


- mother, anxious for her son, makes a dis 


covery that he visits the suspicious old 
house for the noble purpose of giving Eng- 
lish lessons to the poor children of a young 
immigrant widow. The father of the young 
millionaire-bride convinces the strikers that 
their demands are unreasonable, and the 
ghost of national ownership becomes the 
good angel who grants profits to stock- 
holders. And everything is all right! 

O, that blessed life in American short 
stories! No wonder it won the heart of 
my young friend, Olia! 

She whispered and exclaimed, ‘How 
beautiful and moral is the American life!” 

And at last she ran away to see it. Poor 
Olia! She lived in a modest boarding-house 
uptown. The Jandlady’s face was gloomy, 
her eyes red with tears. 

“Why are you so sad?’ 
pathetically. 

“Oh, I am so unhappy!. My husband, 
that old rat, spends five afternoons every 
week in the Bronx, I think. . . 

“You must not think that!” exclaimed 
my friend Olia warmly. “You must not 
doubt your husband. Perhaps he is only 
learning to dance for your sake and . . 

But when she looked at the skeptical face 
of the woman, she felt suddenly how silly 
she was. 

The same little disappointments repeated 
themselves of course: the young bookkeep- 
er, so eloquént and handsome that he 
seemed to be a real book hero, was not the 
disguised son of a millionaire; he was just 
the bookkeeper and, altho he worked hard, 
and believed in the cheerful American 
creed: “I am the master of my fate, the 
captain of my soul,” he was very, very far 
from the position of chief manager. 

And the dear old ladies who were badly 
off had not the slightest hope of acquiring 
a bungalow in California. They stood, in- 


asked Olia sym- 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
- Play -Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein  aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 
Frank, honest, helpful. advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil bao sesstepd ever $5800 for ctnries end 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
] they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript Criticism service. 
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**Make ready for the birth of a new day.” 
—President Wilson. 
The World is being reconstructed on Socialist 
lines, Thinking men and women should be able 
to talk intelli gently on Sechiem, History, — 
nomics, Labor } 
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stead, in the long fuel lines, sugar lines, 
bread lines, and their “lovely white hair’ 
was disarranged by the cold wind coming 
from somewhere in Chicago. (Olia received 
an impression that all the cold waves were 
manufactured in Chicago.) 

The strikers 6f=America were not con- 
vinced by kindly words. of millionaires, and 
coutinued their demitids. The youngsters 
were not so well conducted as that inno- 
cent young boy in the story—they preferred 
to give lessons to the young immigrant 
widow, instead of to her children. . . 

Oh, but I feel that I am becoming too 
pessimistic to write about America. Ex- 
cuse me—it is my old bad Russian custom. 


Let us talk seriously: my Olia is only 
a caricature of me. My disappointment is 
my fault; I expected too much from Amer- 
ica; I know life—I am not sixteen any 
more. But really, your “middle literature” 
—your optimistic short stories may deceive 
the green foreigners. I must admit it is not 
wholesome food for even Americans. 

I do believe in cheerfulness and optim- 
ism. Your great writers showed the world 
how to smile and be brave. Such different 
types of talent as Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man, and Jack London teach the same feel- 
iug. They teach us to love life and not be 
afraid of it. 

But every theory and every feeling can 
be extended to the absurd. The great phil- 
osopher Hegel told the truth, altho he was 
a German. Every proposition, exaggerated 
to its extreme, becomes its opposite. 

American personal optimism in big doses, 
swallowed every day, is pernicious to the 
nation. Everybody overappreciates his per- 
sonal ability. Every poor clerk believes he 
can become a chief director and every 
movie-actress is confident she can become 
a star. How many broken ambitious and 
shattered hopes! 

And the worst of it is that the typical 
personal optimist forgets one great thing: 
solidarity. 

Social solidarity is born of doubt, of dis- 
belief in personal strength. People disap- 


pointed in their weak powers gather to- | 


gether to be a mighty society. That is the 
way the first states were formed. 

Every day American literature repeats 
too often, “I um the master of my fate, 
the captain of my soul.” It makes Ameri- 
cans too self-assured and selfish; they ac- 
custom themselves to fight alone. But the 
last war has shown us that in the great 
struggle we cannot be victorious without 
solidarity. Even our common life cannot be 
radically improved by personal effort only. 
What can the strongest personality do with 
the lack of fuel and the cold wave? The 
convinced “master of his life’ may be 
frozen by circumstances as well as the 
Russian fatalist, if he does not become 
nore modest. At the present time society is 
master of life, and it is very helpful to 
realize our weakness, and join the great 
work of the community. 

Don’t believe that each of you can marry 
the daughter of a millionaire or make a big 
invention. Don’t believe so much in per- 
sonal success! It is a mirage from the short 
stories, shown to thirsty people to keep 
them under the illusion of happiness. 

The typical Russian writer sees life thru 
dark goggles. The typical American novelist 
sees it in too rosy a light. If it were pos- 
sible to mix them together, what a really 
splendid creature it would be! The genuine 
writer, true to life, to its hopes and to 
its sorrows! 

But, as we cannot mix them together, the 
best way to change the style of our litera- 
tures is to know each other as well as pos- 
sible. Every example is contagious. And I 
believe optimistically (altho I am a Rus- 
sian) that good examples are more influen- 
tial tliari bad ones. 
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national Corresponcence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling“of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been ae 
promotion and increased salaries throug 
the I. C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I. C.S. hele te or the bigger jobs ahead. 

Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated L C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 


| matter what career you may choose, some one of 


e 280 I. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you'a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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" Do you remember? You do if you three times a week—by refrigerator q 
lived in a village or on a farm thirty ‘ cars loaded with fresh, sweet meats. i 
or forty years ago. . ° ° ; 


Following closely on the heels of 
the development of the refrigerator 
car, an achievement in which Swift 
& Company played a big and vital 
part, came the development of the 
car route system, 


Fresh meat was in those days hard 
to get. The refrigerator car had not 
then been developed, and therefore 
it was practically impossible to ship 
perishable meats from the city pack- 
ing houses into rural communities. 

Here again Swift & Company 
played a leading role, as it was they 
who put into operation in 1890 the 
first car route. 


A In the larger towns the local meat 
shops did their own meat dressing, 
but on the farms each family did its 
own butchering in the winter and 

















used salted and pickled meats in the This first route has grown and 
summer. The small villages depend- expanded until today there are hun- 
ed on the farms in the winter for dreds of such routes operated out of 
what meat they could get. the various Swift packing houses. 
* * rk * * * 
Today there is no village so small, Today millions of people who live 
and few farms so isolated, that fresh, on farms and in villages rely on car 
sweet meat is not regularly available route distribution, to a great extent, 
at all times. for fresh meats. f 
This change came with the estab- Thanks to the initiative and pro- } 
lishment, by the large packers, of a gressiveness of. America’s packing ai 
nation-wide system of meat distri- industry, they are no longer confined Bt 
bution into the small towns and to an unchanging diet of salted and f 
l rural communities. pickled meats. Bi 
This system is known as the “Car Fresh beef and meats of all kinds By 
Route” system. It means that prac- —of a quality that is recognized as ha 
tically every village and small town the standard of the world—are today Bf 
in America is visited at regular in- staple foods on American farm and 
tervals—in many cases as often as village tables. 
a 





| Swift & Company, U. S. A. | 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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